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DREDGING FOR THE NEW QUAY WALL. 


A GENERAL VIEW. 
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CONSTRUCTING THE NEW DRY DOCK. 
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The United States Navy-Yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ga cone the appropriation desired, and prob- 

ably to be allowed, for the year 1903, Congress 
will have granted more than four million dollars, 
since 1899, for the navy-yard at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. In 1899 four new granite dry 
docks were authorized. 
at Portsmouth ; but although it is the most impor- 
tant, it is not the only addition to the yard’s 
equipment. In connection with the dock, five 
hundred feet of quay wall will be built, and 
among the other improvements planned or already | 
carried out are a yard railroad, connecting with | 
a branch line of the Boston & Maine, an adequate 
water-supply, an electric light and power plant, 
piping for: protection against fire, a cold-storage 
plant, and as many as fifteen or twenty new 
buildings. 


The cover-page illustrations reproduce three | 


new photographs of this busy establishment. 
At the top of the page a dredge is shown at work 
on the location of the new quay wall. In the 
middle distance are the cruisers Reina Mercedes 
and Detroit. The large building in the distance 


is ship-house number four, in which was built | 
the famous Kearsarge and others of the old | 


wooden war-vessels. 

Viewing the illustration in the middle of the 
page, the reader looks toward the head of the new | 
granite dry dock, a basin that will hold the 
largest war-ship in the world. To line this dock, | 
bottom and sides, will take twice as much granite | 
as there is in the walls of the Congressional | 
Library at Washington. ‘The dock is to be seven 
hundred and fifty feet long on the coping ; width | 
on the coping at the entrance, one hundred and 
thirty feet; depth over the sill, at mean high | 
water, thirty feet. 

The bottom illustration shows part of the dock 


again, the westerly coffer-lam and contractor’s | 


plant and wharf—Portsmouth lower harbor and 
Newcastle in the distance. The square building 
at the right of the stand-pipe is the naval hospital. 
The stand-pipe itself is one hundred feet high, 


holds five hundred thousand gallons of water, | 


and furnishes the high pressure for the water 
system of the yard. 

The young republic built one of its first men- 
of-war, the Raleigh, at Portsmouth, a century 
and a quarter ago, and the Portsmouth yard has 
a long, interesting and honorable history. But 
when the changes now in progress have been 
perfected it will be more useful to the navy, more 
worthy of the nation, than it has ever been. 


ew Hampshire papers print long obituaries 
of “the best-known man in Strafford and 
Rockingham counties,’”? who died the day after 
Christmas at the age of seventy-three. He 
started out in 1850 with a tin-pedler’s cart, and 
drove his route for fifty years. There were no 
tricks in his trade, they tell us. He sold good 
wares at reasonable prices, carried good-will and 
good cheer to distribute free, and made friends 
wherever he went. This was to be a useful 
citizen, a better man than many who might have 
scorned to drive his wagon. 
W* joke about New England weather, and 
encourage aliens to cast reflections upon 
it, and yet it has its uses. One of them is to 
ripen a hardy race—and other kinds of fruit. A 
very well-known citizen of Connecticut recently 
declared that “more varieties of fruit can be 
grown to perfection in New England than in any 
other part of the world.” The man who said 
this is authority here and in any region. He 
has great orchards in the South, as well as in the 
North. He has led a score of advances in 
horticulture. He makes his enterprises pay. 
if the climate is friendly enough to warrant his 
many acres, there is hope for any industrious 
beginner, although he start with but a single 
tree. 


t Lenox, Massachusetts, “where millionaires 
relax,” buildings representing more than a 
million dollars are now under construction. A 
single one of the new houses is to cost three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. A fifty- 
thousand -dollar “fruit -house,”’ whatever that 
may be, is to be erected on another estate. The 
newspaper that gives the details adds that, aside 
from the expenditures for buildings, another 
million dollars will be spent in making the new 
places beautiful—this sum to be used for grading, 
shrubbery, drives, fences, trees and flowers. 
Here the landscape architect will work for the 
benefit of the public as well as the joy of the 
owner. A millionaire’s house is his castle, and 
invited guests alone may enter it, but the 
humblest wayfarer may enjoy the beauties that 
surround it. = 
a free mail delivery is likely to be adapted 
this summer to steamboat service on Lake 
Winnepesaukee. It is suggested that, leaving 
Lakeport on the arrival of the morning “news- 
paper train’ from Boston, a boat might make 
two round trips a day, traversing a route about 
thirty-three miles in length, and serving four 
club-houses, two hotels, and not less than seven 
hundred cottagers established on the islands and 
at different points along the shore. Summer 





| resorts in that section of New Hampshire will 

| experience a “boom” if this plan is carried out, 
and if it proves as feasible as it looks, the people 
who spend their summers at Rangeley and 
Moosehead—and, for that matter, at many places 
along the coast—will not be slow to ask an 
extension of the system. 


(= built on paper are painfully familiar to | 


investors of the credulous type, persons | 
“eligible real estate”? that is eligible | 
Yet there are paper cities of a | 
One of them is building | different kind, cities that, thanks be to paper, | 


who buy 
only on a map. 


exist and flourish, and whoso owns corner lots in 
Holyoke, for instance, should be a happy man. 


The recent history of two thriving communities ae “ 


in Maine is much to the point here. Where 
| three years ago was a bleak wilderness threaded 
by an idle stream, now stands the “‘magic city” 
of Millinocket. Here is the largest pulp and 
paper plant in the world, a mill that employs six 
hundred men and turns out two hundred and 
forty tons of white paper daily. The three- 
year-old town boasts a thoroughly modern hotel, 
dozens of shops, several churches, a sixteen- 
thousand-dollar schoolhouse, water-works, streets 
lighted by electricity, all the modern improve- 
ments, in fact, and it is still growing at the rate 
| of a hundred new dwelling-houses in a year. 
| Rumford Falls, the great “paper town’’ on the 
Androscoggin River, is making a record of 
— also. During 1901 a hundred and sixty 
houses were built, a seventeen-thousand-dollar 
| bridge was thrown across the canal, an addition 
giving forty extra rooms was made to the 
| principal hotel, and another church was begun. 
| Conservative business men of the last generation 
| used to say, “There’s nothing like leather”’— 
but they did not dream of the marvelous develop- 
| ment that would follow the introduction of the 
wood-pulp process in paper-making. That is 
very much “like leather” in its capacity to build 
up great industries. 
| & & 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


io interest of a bear story is apt to hold a 
ough inverse proportion to its truth. It is 
rare that a good one is so well-authenticated as 
| is the story of a desperate adventure that befell 
the explorer of Franz-Josef Land, Mr. F. S 
Jackson. Late one night in the depths of the 
polar winter he was disturbed by the furious 
barking of dogs, and running out found them in 
a circle about a huge bear. Mr. Jackson fired 
and hit the brute in the neck, but a second shot 
missed, and finding that he had but one more 
cartridge, he determined to make certain of his 
game. 

I went up to within six or seven yards of him, 
says Mr. Jackson, when he rus at me with 
his head down, at which I fired. But just as I 
did so, he threw his head up. The went 
between his fore legs, and he came at me with a 
regular me’ rie roar and with his mouth wide 
open. I id feel his warm breath upon my 
face, and see the gleam of his teeth and the shape 
of his long gray tongue 

I had just time eo 3 remove the rifle from my 
shoulder, half-dazzled as I was by its flash in the 
darkness, and to thrust the barrel with all my 
force into his open jaws. Then I drew back for 
another thrust. This was a trifle too much for 

him, apparently, and he took to the water, 
ae it was covered with thin ice. 
ft hand, which entered his mouth up to 
the vrist, as shown by the teeth-marks upon it, 
bled a good deal, although the wounds were little 
| more than dee scratches, 

As soon as I could procure more cartridges I 
ow but he had retreated in safety toa 

is 


After breakfast I found that the barrel of my 
rifle was covered with blood, and on measuring 
it found that it must have "entered the bear’s 

aws a distance red twenty-three inches, and must 

ve damaged his considerably. I shall 
always keep this rifle, for it certainly saved my 
life. It was a narrow escape. 


® © 


HIS LITTLE TROUBLES. 


he times when a man must speak quickly are 
not limited to the supreme crises of life. A 
contemporary tells a story, the scene of which is 
laid in an elevator of a twenty-story building 
in Chicago. 


As the car shot upward toward the zenith 
a little stout man, with a mourning band on his 
silk hat, began to sputter. His face assumed 
the complexion of a lobster that has passed away 
j in boiling water. 

“Bub-but, rt-st-st b’r’r’r,” he said, 
veins stood out upon his nec k. 

“Is he going to have a stroke?” asked a 
passenger of the elevator man, gazing anxiously 
at the stout passenger. 

At the nineteenth story the stout man’s eyes 
were nearly starting from his head, perspira- 
tion sought the watersheds on the map of his 
countenance. As he grasped the arm of the 
elevator man the latter nervously pulled the | 
lever and the cage started for the bottom at a 
terrific rate. The solitary passenger danced | 
about, gurgling s) spemmodically, and it seemed as | 
if the threatenec 
the ground floor was reached. 

As the car struck bottom, however, he rushed 
through the door and up to an important 
individual whose cap bore the title of “Starter.” 

S-s-s-say,” he sputtered. ‘“T-t-this is the 
th- th- third “hip I. I-I-I’ve t-t-t-taken in th-th- 
th-a-at—elevator, ’n I-I-I-I w-w-wanter g-g-g-get 
off at the sev-sev-seventh fl-fi-fl-floor. Before 
I-I-I C-€-C-CaN Say Sev-sev-seven I-I-I-I’m up to 
the t-t-top, ’n be-be-before I-I-I can cat-cat-cat- 
catch my br-br-breath I-I-I’m down h-h-here 
again, ’n I-I-I-I’m in a h-h-h-hurry.” 

The starter put him on a car, closed the door, 
said “Seven,” and the car started. 


as the 
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stroke would descend before 
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STAMPS. Samoa, 10c. Est “Saiom, Mass. 
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INCUBATORS wit. 


simple and durable. For catalogue write 

NEW HAVEN INCUBATOR CO., New Haven, Conn. 
One any my 2 ¥ Men are wanted at the Albany Business 
to learn Tele- 


and Short: 
aye n preparation 


positions 
iay be secured ey, 
address Carnell & Hoit, M4 N. Y. 


MY SITUATION 


With CLINTON WIRE CLOTH Co. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.— H. L. Coolidge, Hudson, Mass. Write to Bur- 
dett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 
WITH RUBBER TIRES. 
Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 
Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 
The S. A. SMITH CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT, 
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BABY’S BEST BED. 


The tumble period of childhood is passed 
without danger ina FOSTER IDEAL CRIB. 
Both sides may be raised or lowered as desired, 
thus forming a perfect annex to the mother’s 
bed. The Head and Foot of these Cribs are 
44 inches high; the sides 22 inches high above 


| spring; the spindles are 3% to 4 inches apart. 


Finished in white or colors, and have high- 
grade woven wire springs. 
Progressive dealers sell them, but if you 
cannot get them in your locality we will 


suppl you direct. Write for our free 
Booklet, « * Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep.” 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 
10 Broad Street, = - - UTICA, N. Y. 





and buy no other. 


. have made them deservedly 


popularity never wanes. 
them standard ; 


Floor Paints That 
Never Disappoint. 


Some floor paints are very disappointing. They have no real 
body, they look well when first put on, and then in a little while 
crack, peel off, fade out and play all sorts of mean tricks. 

If you want good floor paint, paint that is made from genuine 
linseed oil, that contains nothing but the very best pigments, and 
is thoroughly ground and assimilated, buy 


American Seal Floor Paint 


American Seal Floor Paints will cover a 
larger surface, and cover it well, than any other paint made. 
THEY DRY HARD OVERNIGHT AND NEVER GET STICKY OR “TACKY.” 
The convenient way in which American Seal Paints are put 
up, their perfect uniformity and their readiness for instant use 
popular with all who have used 
them, and once American Seal is introduced into a family its 
It isn’t talking about goods that makes 
it’s the goods themselves. 
American Seal Paints are specially manufactured for every 
description of work on which paint can be used. 


ALL DEALERS SELL AMERICAN SEAL PAINTS. 


Ask for ‘* Hints on House Painting,’’ a very valuable little book, 
and our new elaborate color chart, or write us direct. 
name, AMERICAN SEAL PAINT, and look for the trade-mark. 


THE WILLIAM CONNORS PAINT MFG. CO., - 


Remember the 


675 River St., TROY, N. Y. 
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AT as much 


Farina Croquettes 


H-O (Hornby’s 


Steam Cooked Oatmeal ) as you 


choose. 


There are no directions 


limiting its use as an apology for the 


price. 


The H-O Co.’s Farina is a very use- 
ful cereal for porridge, croquettes, etc. 

















GAP a 
» 


Gy Homer Green ole. 


In Nine Chapters.—Chapter Three. 


. HO are you,” demanded the man 


with the lantern, ‘‘and what are you 
doing here at this time of night ?” 

Dannie, too much frightened to answer at 
once, began to back away. 

“Stand still!’ commanded the man. “No 
one’s going to hurt you. I simply want to 
know who you are and where you are going.” 

“T—I’m going home,” faltered Dannie. 

A voice came from out the shadows up the 
road. ‘‘What’s the matter down there, John ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied John. ‘“Here’s a 
boy with a hatchet—alone. Looks suspicious, 
very.” 

“Tell him to stay where he is till I get there. 
Go ahead now and give me a point to turn on.” 

“You hear him?” said John to Dannie. 
“You stand right there, by that rock, and don’t 
you move an inch till he comes up.” 

The man with the lantern had an engineer’s 
signal-pole. He was followed by an axman 
with stakes. They went ahead some fifty feet 
and, with pole and lantern, under direction of 
the transitman back in the darkness, located a 
point and drove a stake. 

It did not take Dannie long to comprehend 
that this was another surveying party, making 
a night survey through the gap. It was a} 
strange thing to do, very strange. He could not 
understand the purpose of it at all. Did these 
people know of the afternoon survey ? Dia they 
know of this night work of destruction? And 
if they did, would they make him suffer for it ? 
The situation was as uncomfortable for* Dannie 
as it was mysterious. But he had*scant time | 
to revolve these questions in his mind before | 
the transitman and his attendant came hurrying | 
down to where the boy was standing. 

A tall, fine-looking fellow was this transit- 
man; but the moonlight, or possibly excitement 
or fatigue, threw a pallor across his face, and 
in his penetrating eyes there was a look of 
anxiety or trouble. 








“How is this, my boy?” he said. “What 
are you doing here?” 
Dannie had no mind to tell. But although | 


he had grown suddenly fearful of the conse- | 
quences of his deed of destruction, he was not | 
untruthful. 

“I had rather not tell you, sir,’ he replied, 
frankly. 

“Very well, I shall not compel you,”’ said the 
man. “But under these circumstances I shall 
have to detain you. Morris,’”’—he addressed 
the head chainman,—‘“keep this boy with you. 
Don’t let him give any signals, and don’t let 
him escape. We’ll dispose of him later. Too 
much depends on this night’s work to take any 
risks with strangers. Come along, James!” 

He shouldered his transit, and followed by 
his attendant, started rapidly ahead. Dannie, 
under the eye of the head chainman, walked 
on down the road. The axman had already 
gone forward to clear the way, and the rodman 
and leveler were following close behind. 

It was a singular task, this locating a rail- 
way route in the night. But aided by the 
bright moonlight and the glare of lamps for 
signals, the surveyors found their work perfectly 
practicable. 

Slowly the line of stakes stretched out, 
following, with the utmost exactness, the 
route surveyed in the afternoon. Indeed, there 
was room in the gap for but one railroad, and 
the second survey had of necessity to take 
practically the same course as the first. 

As Dannie walked along in the company of | 
the head chainman, it became apparent to him | 
that these men did not know of the survey | 








inconvenience or anxiety, and I am sure | 
beg your pardon if I have done so.” 

He had a very musical voice and a win- 
ning manner, this big engineer, and Dannie 
felt at once a strange attraction in his 
presence. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter very much,” he 
replied, “‘so long as I get home before day- 
light. They—they don’t know I’m out.” 

As he spoke, he glanced back over his 
shoulder toward the eastern sky, already 
paling perceptibly at the horizon. 

“Do you live far from here?” inquired 
the man. 

“Not very far; just up the road a way.” 

“At what house? I used to be some- 


any one should ever know that he, Dannie | what acquainted about here years ago. Maybe 


Pickett, had destroyed that line of stakes, what 
would happen to him ? 


| I know your people.” 


“Why—why—well, if you please, I’d rather 


And of what avail was it anyway to wipe | not tell.” 


out the marks of one location only to have the | 


stakes of another 
spring up in their 
places scarcely an 
hour later? But with 
all his questioning, 
he could decide upon 
only one thing, and 
that was, under any 
circumstances, to keep 
his own counsel and 
reveal nothing. 

At last the end of 
the gap was reached, 
but the railroad route 
was located for yet 
another thousand feet 
down the north slope 
of the hill. 

“There’s plenty of 
room here,” said the 
transitman, finally; 
“there’s no object in 
going farther to-night. 
We're safely through 
the gap. We’re first 
through the gap, and 
the gap route is ours 
by right of prior loca- 
tion.” 

Dannie recalled the 
exultant declaration, 
made under similar 
circumstances, by the 
engineer who con- 
ducted the afternoon 
survey. 

“You might step 
down the road a bit, 
John,’’ added the 
transitman, ‘‘while 
we are getting the 
things together here, 
and see if you can 
find any trace of the 
Delaware Valley & 
Eastern people. Nich- 
olson should have 
ended his survey 
somewhere near here 
last evening, if he had 
good luck.” 

Ten minutes later 
John returned and 
reported that he had found the Delaware Valley 
& Eastern stakes about three hundred feet 
farther down the road, where the party had 
evidently stopped for the night. The transit- 
man laughed softly. 

“*T should like to be behind a tree or a rock,” 
he said, “and see Nicholson when he comes 
here after daylight to continue his survey and 
finds his proposed gap route already taken.” 

Ever more deeply, as he listened, Dannie 
appreciated the difficulties in which he had 
involved the railroad companies, and the dangers 
into which he himself had plunged. 

When everything was ready, they all started 
back at a good pace, up the hill and into the glen. 

“Here, my boy,” said the transitman, “come 
with me. I want to talk with you.” 

Dannie fell back and walked with him. 
They were the last two in the party. 

“There is no need of being severe with you 
any more,” continued the man. “Our task is 


* GOOD-BY !” HE SAID. 


“You needn’t,” said the engineer. “It’s 





| none of my business, anyway. But let me ask 
| you just one question. Do you know Abner 
| Pickett 2” 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Toes he still own this gap ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, he does.’ 

| “Do you know—is he well?” 

| “Yes, sir, I believeso. I saw him yesterday. 
| He went up to Port Lenox.” 

| “Thank you, my boy, thank you. Do you 
| happen to know if hé objects to having a 


| railroad in the gap ?”’ 





“T think he does. 
that—that —” 
“Well?” 

“Well, 1 don’t think he wants a railroad 
| across his property. I think he’d like to see 
all the railroad stakes pulled out.” 
| “T’m sorry!” 

After that, for some minutes, there ‘was 
The man seemed to be in deep 


I heard him say last night 





| silence. 


made by the engineers in the afternoon ; much | accomplished, our route is located, no one can | thought, and Dannie pondered long over a 


less did they know of his work of obliteration. | 


interfere with us now. But, you understand, 


question he desired to ask. At last he found 


At the same time the serious results of that | it was necessary, in order to carry out our | courage to ask it: 


work began to weigh more deeply on him. 


scheme successfully, that we shouldn’t be 


“Ts it wrong—is it against the law to pull 


A hundred questions rose in his mind. If | disturbed until after we were through the gap. | out railroad stakes ?” 


the line of stakes set in the afternoon were still | We couldn’t run the risk of having you go back | 


“Well, I think the court would deal pretty 


standing, would these men be here setting up or down the road, and rouse the country, or | severely with any person who was convicted 


theirs to-night? 


And when they learned, as | the other corps of engineers, or even the owner | of pulling out or destroying stakes set by an 


some time they must learn, that a prior survey | of the property. So we had to take you along | engineer.” 


had been made, what would they do? And if! with us. I am sorry to have caused you any | 


“Would such a person have to go to jail?” 


“GOOD-BY, MY Boy!” 


| Survey. 
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“T should think it very likely. 
ask ?” 

“Oh, I knew a fellow once who—who— 
started to pull some out.’ 

“Tt’s a good thing he didn’t get any farther 
with it. A county jail is not a pleasant place 
in which to spend one’s time.” 

There was one hope still left to Dannie. 
“Suppose,” he suggested, “suppose the man 
who pulled out the stakes was the one who 
owned the land ?”’ 

“That wouldn’t help much. A railroad has 
a right to locate its route through any man’s 
land.”’ 

“But suppose they drove their stakes in his 
graveyard ?” 

The man stopped short and looked his 
questioner in the eyes. But a cloud had come 
up and covered the face of the moon, and the 
shadow of it made the boy’s features indistinct. 
Yet these were strange questions for a lad to 
be asking. 

*T don’t think,” re- 
plied the man, as he 
started on, “I don’t 
think that a railroad 
company would have 
a right to locate its 
route through a grave- 
yard, and if it did 
well, if it was my 
graveyard I believe I 
would pull up the 
stakes set in it and 
throw them into the 


Why do you 


brook.” 

“Thank you! Oh, 
thank you! That’s 
just what—what a 
fellow did once that I 
knew.”’ 

“Ves?” 


“Yes, he—he —” 
But in the midst of 
his stammering a new 
thought came to him. 
“You ran your line 
through a graveyard, 
didn’t you?” 

“Do you mean Ab- 
ner Pickett’s grave- 
yard ?”’ 

“Ves,” 

“No; I went round 
it. IL followed my 
tangent to the south 
side of the brook op- 
posite the graveyard, 
—there’s a bit of shelv- 
ing beach there which 
gave room for the 
location,—and then I 
put in a reverse curve 
and came down on 
this side again, just 
at the entrance to the 


gap. Here, I’ll show 
you how I did it. 
Come on !’’ 

The rest of the 
party, walking more 
rapidly, were far 
ahead, out of sight 
and sound, The 

engineer quickened his pace, and Dannie 


hurried along by his side. The subject had 
become one of absorbing interest to both of 
them. 

“My knowledge of the locality,” continued 
the man, “served me handsomely for a night 
I used to know every foot of the 
ground here when I wasa boy. Why, I could 
have walked barefoot from end to end of this 
gap on the darkest night you ever saw, and 
never stubbed my foot against a stone, I was 
so familiar with the road.’ 

By this time they had reached the western 
opening into the glen. “Here,’’ said the man, 
pointing to a stake at the roadside, “here is 
where we come in, and there,” indicating the 
curve with a sweep of his arm, “is where we 
cross the brook, crowd the foot of the ledge 
opposite the graveyard, and strike a tangent 
that carries us in a straight line for more than 
fifteen hundred feet.” 

“I’m so glad you didn’t touch the grave- 
yard!”’ said Dannie. 

“My boy, if this railroad is not built until I 
run a line for it through that burial-place, you 
will never live to see the first tie laid. Abner 
Pickett himself holds this sacred plot in no 
greater reverence than do I.” 

They were moving on up the road now 
toward the graveyard wall. 

“T’m so very glad you didn’t touch the 
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graveyard !”” repeated Dannie, softly. “I’m so 
glad for grandpap’s sake !”’ 

The next moment the man had a strong hand 
on each of the boy’s shoulders, and was looking 
down into his face with a fierce eagerness that 
frightened him. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 
your name—quick !’ 

That imperative request gave room for no 
evasion. ‘There could be but one reply. 

“J am Abner Pickett’s grandson,”’ faltered the 
boy. “‘My name is Dannie Pickett.” 

The man loosed his grip on the lad’s shoulders 
and took his hands instead. Dannie felt those 
clear blue eyes piercing him through and through. 
For a full minute they stood thus ; then the grasp 
was relaxed, the man turned his face upward 
in the moonlight, and it seemed as if he were in 
prayer. When Dannie saw his eyes again, they 
were full of tears: but there was a smile on his 
countenance, and when he spoke his voice was 
very sweet and gentle. 

“Do not mind me,” he said. “I have a boy 
whom I have not seen since he was a little baby. 
You must be about his age. I think you must 
look very much like him. Strangest of all, his 
name, too, is Dannie. Come, let us go. It will 
soon be daylight. See the red in the east. 
must find my men, and you must get to your 
home.” 

He took the boy’s hand and they started on. 
But Dannie’s heart was beating to the music of 
this man’s voice, and swayed by the spell of his 
presence, he felt that to him must be told the 
secret of his midnight errand in the glen. 

“T want to tell you,” he said, “what I was 
doing in the gap to-night. I feel as if you ought 
to know.” 

“No,” was the quick reply, “you need not 
confide in me! I cannot counsel you now. 
Others must do that yet for a time. I only trust 
that your errand was one of which you need not 
be ashamed. Do I walk too fast for you? 
There is so little time to lose.’’ 

When they came opposite the marble column 
that marked the grave of Dannie’s mother they 
stopped instinctively. 

“This is grandpap’s graveyard,” said the boy, 
simply, “and that is where my mother is buried.” 

The man did not answer. He had removed 
his hat, and stood gazing intently at the white 
shaft and at the vine-covered mound at its base. 
For a full minute he stood there, motionless as 
the monument itself. Then he turned to the boy. 

“Let the thought of her be as dear and sweet 
to you always as your own life,” he said. 
“Come!”’ 

With the boy’s hand still in his, he hastened 
on. ‘The other members of the party had long 
been lost to both sight and sound. The morning 
glow was spreading in the east. The autumn 
mist came up and compassed them about, and 
now and then some sound betokening daybreak 
came muffled to their ears. 

When they reached the gate that led to the 
Pickett farmhouse, they both stopped. Again 
the man bared his head as he gazed through the 
morning mist at the dim outlines of the old 
homestead. ‘Then he bent down and, taking 
Dannie’s face between his hands, touched the 
tangled hair on the boy’s forehead with his lips. 

“Good-by!”’ he said. ‘“Good-by, my boy, and 
God bless you and keep you!” 

The next moment he was gone, a stalwart, 
splendid figure, striding like an athlete through 
the luminous haze. 

Up from Dannie’s heart came the old desire, 
and out from his lips the spoken longing: “Oh, 
if 1 only had a father—like him!” 

But there was no time now to dream or 
to ponder disappointments. He felt that he 
must get at once into the house and to bed. He 
went up the side path and round to the wood-shed, 
where he left his hatchet. Max, the dog, came 
whining and crouching at his feet, begging for 
notice and caresses. Dannie paid little heed to 
him, but hurried on. As he turned the corner of 
the house by the kitchen porch, he came face 
to face with his grandfather. 

“Why, Dannie!” exclaimed the old man. 
“What routed you out so early this morning ?” 

For a moment Dannie was at a loss for an 
answer. 

“Oh,” he stammered at last, “I—I just thought 
I’d come out and look around.” 

“That’s just what I thought I’d do, too,’’ was 
the response. “I kind of want to see where 
those stakes are set. I want to know how much 
of my land and what part of it I’m expected to 
present to the railroad company. Would you 
like to come along, Ian ?” 

“Yes, grandpap, I would.” 

They passed out at the gate and down the road, 
and Dannie led the way to the potato-field. 
Near the big rock they found a stake. It was 
one of those set by the engineers who made the 
last survey, but it was within five feet of the place 
occupied by the one Dannie had pulled out the 
night before. The old man gazed at it bitterly. 

“Takes the best part of the lot,” he said. 
“Spoils the meadow,’ he continued, as he looked 
down the line; “cuts my farm in two; prevents 
me from gettin’ to water, and destroys the 
public road.” 

They followed down the line of stakes as he 
talked. The survey took almost exactly the 
same route as that followed by the survey of 
the Delaware Valley & Eastern engineers the 
afternoon before. The crossing at the public 
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pulled out the stake. 


“ruins the farm, despoils the tomb!” 
He was working himself into a passion again. 


would be at a white heat. 
**Why don’t you pull the stakes out, grandpap, 
and throw ’em into the brook ?” 


forced him to ask that question. The old man 
turned on him instantly. 

“Don’t speak of it; it’s against the law.” 

“But you said last night that no better deed 
could be done.” 

**] was in a temper last night and said things I 
shouldn’t. No Pickett was ever yet arrested for 
violatin’ the law. You and I don’t want to be 
the first ones.”’ 

“Tt might be done in the night time, grandpap, 
an’ no one be the wiser.” 

Some strange fate was surely leading Dannie 
to his own undoing. 

“No, that’d be cowardly, and no Pickett was 
| ever yet a coward.” 
| Dannie winced as if his grandfather had dealt 
him a physical blow. 

They were walking on down the road now 
toward the graveyard wall. The bitterness in 
the old man’s heart forced itself again to his lips. 
| “They might have taken my land, and my road, 

and my stream, and my gap and all, if they’d 
only have let my graveyard alone. 
that. Ill make ’em —” 
| He stopped suddenly, his gaze fixed on the line 
of stakes as it skirted the shore 
of the brook and then crossed to 
the other side of the stream 
opposite the graveyard. 
**Dannie!’’? he exclaimed. 
“Took! 


the graveyard. Do you see? 
They don’t touch it!” 

He was pointing in intense 
excitement to the staked -out 
eurve showing distinctly under 
the rising bank of fog. 

“That line don’t go within 
ten rods of the graveyard any- 
where, Dannie—not within ten 
rods! Come, let’s see!’’ 

He started on at a rapid pace, 

and without waiting to go in by 
the entrance, began hastily to 
climb over the stone wall that 
surrounded the burial plot. 
Reaching. the center of it, half- 
way between the monument and 
the road, he looked searchingly 
about him. 

“Not a stake, Dannie!” he 
cried.. “Not a stick nor a stone 
anywhere inside! Not one!” 

He was as intensely delighted as if he 
had come suddenly upon a mine of hidden 
treasure. All night his distressed fancy 
had conjured up visions of his burial plot 
ripped and torn with plow and pick and 
spade, of the monument and headstones 
begrimed with the smoke of the thundering 
locomotives. All night his embittered heart 
had burned with what he thought to be an 
insult to the living and an outrage on the 
dead. And now, to find his fancies and 
his fears suddenly dispelled—it was like 
. waking from a dreadful dream. But— 
he turned sharply on the boy at his side: 

“You told me they ran through the graveyard ! 
Why did you tell me that?” 

““Well—they—they—I saw them in here, any- 
way. They must have changed it afterward. I 
can show you the place where the stake was 
set.”’ 

Sure enough, he could and did. ‘The hole left 
| by it was still distinctly visible. And he pointed 
out also where the grass was bruised by the 
treading of feet and the dragging of the chain 
across it. 

The old man was satisfied, but Dannie’s mind 
was in a tumult. _He hardly knew which way 
to turn or what to say. He dreaded every 
question that might be asked him, lest the 
answer to it should involve him in some hopeless 
contradiction. 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive! 

But Abner Pickett’s delight at finding his 
graveyard free left him in no mood to question or 
to criticize. The predominant thought in his | 
mind was that the engineers, at the cost of 
increased distance, heavier grading and additional 
| curvature, had avoided cutting through his grave- 
j yard. It relieved his mind and gratified his 
pride. 

“Look, Dannie!” he exclaimed, with a sweep 
of his arm toward the mouth of the gap. “Ain’t 
| that a beautiful curve? I tell you, the engineer 
| that laid that out knew his business! What kind 
| of a lookin’ man did you say he was, Dannie?’ 
| “Tall, grandpap. Handsome! Light hair, 
jand blue eyes that look you through. Voice 
| likea —” 

“What, Dannie! 
| eyes ?” 

“Why—no. The man I talked with yesterday 
afternoon had dark eyes and hair and whiskers. 
I don’t know as he was so very tall, either. I 
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road was not five feet from the first location, for don’t know—oh, I don’t know anything! 
Dannie saw the place in the bank where he had | tired and hungry and done out!” 


Dannie never knew what strange impulse 


I can’t stand | 


I’m so 
| And he was tired and hungry and “done out.” 


father’s feet and burst into tears. And Abner | 





Pickett, believing that the boy had undergon: 
only what he himself had suffered, bent down t: 
him with soothing words, lifted him to his feet 


“Ruins the road,” muttered the old man, He dropped to the greensward at his grand-| and hand in hand through the ever thickenin;: 


mist the two walked the road toward home. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Dannie foresaw that in ten minutes more he | 





HEN a Porto Rican lady wishes another | 
to come over for a friendly chat, she 
| does not say, in order to impress upon 
her friend the informality of the invitation, “Come 
| and bring your sewing.” She says, “Come and 
rock.” That means that they will occupy 
Vienna bent-wood rocking-chairs on the baleony 
| or in the sala, and rock violently back and forth 
| until noon, to the accompaniment of local gossip 
'and housekeeping discussion, and absolutely 
nothing else. 

This “rocking”’ is the most violent form of exer- 
cise taken by the aristocratic Portorriqueias, 
except occasionally dancing, or walking up and | 
down the plazas on concert evenings. Anything 

else would be as highly improper, not to say 
| Vulgar, as to possess a rosy complexion and 
muscular limbs. 

| When Lolita Rodriguez y Hernandez returned | 








THE FRIGHTENED NEGROES CLUNG TO THE GIRTHS AND FLOUNDERED ALONGSIDE. 


white army transport, crowded with returning 
soldiers. The proposed two months’ visit length 
ened into a year and more before she returned, a+ 
has been already related, in a state of scandalous 
physical robustness and with unheard-of notions 
in her head. 

Don Rafael pulled a long face in his wife’s 
presence, in deference to her feelings, but 
went about by himself, rubbing his hands and 
chuckling joyously behind his white imperial. 

“Now if thou wouldst only become like her,’’ 
he said to Jaime in private, “and induce th« 
other young men to do the same—ah, what a 
race we should be in time!” 

But Jaime’s opinions coincided with the 
seiora’s in regard to Lolita’s metamorphosis. 
Having risen earlier than usual one morning, he 
discovered her on the back veranda swinging a 
pair of light Indian clubs which she had brought 
from the U nited States, and was hardly prevented 
by his amused father from riding away for a 
doctor to diagnose his sister’s mental state. And 
when at desayuno, the early meal, she ate an 
egg and a piece of chicken—actually ate meat— 
and drank a glass of milk, instead of the custom- 
ary cup of chocolate or strong black coffee, he 
left the table and lay down for an hour. 

Don Rafael only laughed at him, and bought 
a milch cow and a few more hens, cautioning 
Lolita, however, to make due allowances for 

the difference in climate between New Englani 

and Porto Rico. Lolita throve all through 

the summer, and gradually took entire 

charge of the housekeeping, until the 

indolent Sefiora Rodri- 

guez was forced to 

admit that bodily vigor 
had some advantages. 

The American troops 
were still occupying 
the island, and patrols 
would often pass along 
the road from the camp 
situated a short distance 
above the house. ‘The 
family had become quite 
friendly with the brown- 
faced troopers, who 
were never in the least 
insolent or overbearing, 
and who often looked 
back with longing eyes 
at the homelike, com- 
fortable old house 
among the palms. 
Lolita, who adored 
everything American, 
was never allowed to 
speak to the soldiers, 
but she often sent a 
servant out froni the 
kitchen with fruit or 


on 


to the family plantation near the capital after a | dainties, for which the big fellows would be as 
year’s visit in New England, with a straightened | grateful as children; and they never failed to 
back, broadened shoulders, and a tinge of color | salute her in passing, to her unbounded delight. 
showing through the clear olive of her cheeks,| One day, early in August, a stranger officer, 
and showed an inclination to climb mango-trees | in the uniform of the artillery, came walking up 
and ride the plantation ponies, the shock to the the palm-lined slope to the front steps of the 
feelings of the Sefiora Rodriguez, her mother, | Rodriguez house, leading a magnificent black 
eventually reduced that dignified lady to tears. horse which was dead lame. He asked permis- 
This. was all due to the fact that soon after sion of Don Rafael to leave the animal in his 
the close of hostilities with Spain, and while the | stable for a day or two, until it was well enough 
island was occupied by the American army, a | to be sent for from San Juan. 
cavalry captain and his wife had been quartered| “It is only a slight strain, I think,” said the 
in the Rodriguez house. Mrs. Mandell had taken | officer, through Lolita as interpreter, “and a 
a strong fancy to the lively, bright Lolita, then | little rest and rubbing are all that are needed ; 
about fourteen years of age, and upon returning | but I am afraid I should ruin him permanently 
to her home in the Berkshire hills in the early if I tried to get him in over these roads.” 
summer had persuaded Don Rafael Rodriguez! Don Rafael assented cordially, and promise: 
to allow his daughter to accompany her for a | that the horse should be thoroughly rubbed and 
visit and a look at the world. | cared for, declining with graceful but emphatic 
The shrewd old planter was far-sighted enough | courtesy the officer’s hesitating offer of payment. 
to realize that the lazy old methods.would soon | Jaime, who understood all about horses, or at 
follow the troops of Spain back to their fatherland least ponies, led the beautiful animal to the 
forever, and that the sooner the younger genera- | stables and gave orders to the negroes to attend 
tion of his beloved island became Americanized, | to him; and the officer, after partaking of a light 
the better it would be. | refreshment, trotted away on one of the planta- 
Consequently he was delighted to have this | tion ponies. 


| opportunity for Lolita’s advancement, but he | 
had hard work to overcome the scruples of his 
wife. Never allowing her hospitality to lapse 
for a single instant, she yet looked rather askance 
at the stalwart, ruddy American woman, who | 
could actually cook, and had once, in an emer- | 
gency, saddled her own horse! 

Don Rafael himself, in his soul, would have 
preferred it had the choice fallen on Jaime, his | 


her prejudices, and pretended to despise Captain 


“Wouldst thou not just love to ride him?” 
Lolita said to Jaime, with sparkling eyes, as she 
stood stroking the horse’s sleek neck while a 
groom bathed the injured leg. 

“No,” said Jaime; “he’s too big and guapo”’ 
(full-bodied). “I couldn’t hold on.” 

“I think I could,” said Lolita. “I used to 
ride a horse almost as big in Massachusetts.” 

“Oh, thou—thou couldst ride an elephant, | 


“Well, I have!” retorted Lolita. “In a 


son; but Jaime rather sided with his mother in | suppose!” sniffed Jaime. 


Mandell’s athletic build, although envying him | menagerie last spring,” whereat Jaime retired in 
mightily in secret. | disgust. 
Lolita sailed away one day aboard a huge | A peon brought the pony back the next day, 














Lt the officer thought it well to allow the horse 
» other night’s rest. ‘That evening, as the family 
\.-re all sitting in the veranda, making the most 
« the cool breeze, for the hot season was close 
» hand, a messenger arrived with a note from 
t'e alealde of the neighboring village, warning 
jon Rafael that a temporal, or hurricane, 
was threatening, and advising him to take all 
) ecautions. 

He was used to such warnings at that time of 
\-ar, and soon the men had everything securely 
f.stened; the doors and windows bolted and 
|urred with great iron “hurricane bars,” and 
everything movable brought from the veranda 
into the house ; while the light roofs of the flimsy 
stables and outbuildings were protected by young 
<plings bent down across them and fastened 
with stout ropes. 

Lolita saw that everything was secure in the 
kitchen and servants’ quarters, and went to bed 
at last not at all disturbed in mind, for she 
had seen many a temporal before. Soon 
after midnight she was awakened by the roar of 
wind among the trees and the loud drumming 
of rain, and after listening for some time she 
began to realize that this was something worse 
than she had ever known, and that it was 
steadily increasing. Hearing movements in the 
house, she rose and slipped on her clothes, 
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unearthed an old but still serviceable side-saddle, 
which Mrs. Mandell had discarded. Dragging 
it out with Juan’s assistance, she fastened it on 
the back of the horse, which now stood quiet. 
The coil of rope was again thrown over the 
pommel. 

In another moment Lolita, with the aid of an 
upturned barrel, had mounted and gathered up 
the reins. The “seat” and “hand” she had 
learned in many a canter with Mrs. Mandell 
returned as if by instinct. In the meantime the 
family were too much occupied with the unlucky 
Jaime to notice her prolonged absence. 

“Tet him go, José!” she called. “Now come 
with me, both of you!” At a touch of her heel 
the horse started willingly, seeming quite accus- 
tomed to the flapping skirt against his side, while 
the negroes, used to obeying Lolita’s orders 
implicitly, followed behind. Dawn had broken 
by this time, and as she passed the angle of 
the house and down the gentle slope toward 
the road, she began to understand something of 
the terrific nature of the hurricane. The horse 
staggered as the full force of the wind struck 
him broadside, and the rain, mixed with leaves 
and twigs, drove along horizontally in blinding 
sheets, stinging like hail, while great palm fronds 
sailed continually along on the storm to come 
drifting down at last like huge, outlandish 





including a golf skirt, the first sight of which | birds. 


had properly seandalized Jaime. 

By this time the noise outside was terrific, and 
she entered the sala to find the family and 
women servants assembled there, her father 
and Jaime walking anxiously about, and her 
mother, pale with fright, but dignified in spite 
of her tumbled hair and wrapper, bravely 
endeavoring to soothe the squalling negresses 
who huddled about her. Lolita, frightened enough 
herself, went to her assistance, and they all waited 
for what might come. 

The hurricane bars bent and creaked as the 
wind hurled itself against the rattling shutters, 
and the rain forced its way through every minute 
crack, and drenched floors and furniture. The 
sound of the storm was one steady, unwavering 
roar and scream combined, terrifying in its very 
monotony, without cadence or rise or fall—as if 
the whistle-pipes of a thousand mighty engines 
were being held open. Now and then a heavy 
mass of some sort struck the house with a 
strange, crashing sound,—the top of a palm-tree, 
whipped off like a dandelion head,—and once or 
twice a noise like a cannon-shot told of a falling 
tree. 

A dripping negro, coming from the outhouses, 
shouted to his master that the stables were safe 
so far, but that the storm was increasing and 
that they might go at any moment. Don Rafael 
ordered him to remove the horses into the house 
if there were danger, and, above all, to look after 
the American horse, at the sacrifice of his own, 
if necessary. For he had given his word, and 
the stranger’s horse was to him as a guest. 

Jaime accompanied the man against his 
mother’s wailing protest; for, together with his 
indolence, the lad had inherited the pluck of 
his Castilian forefathers. In a few minutes he 
returned, drenched to the skin, and announced 
that the stables were all right as long as the 
house stood, as they were under its lee. 

“But, mi padre,” he screamed in his father’s 
ear, “the river is rising fast, and a peon has come 
down who says that some American soldiers are 
imprisoned on an island above, and will soon be 
swept away if they have no help! May I go?” 

Don Rafael tarned pale at the news of the 
rising of the river—the greatest dread of the 
sugar-planter. “Thou wilt help them, my son, 
but how ?”? he asked, anxiously. 

“T will take the American horse, father, ’’ 
replied Jaime, “and swim out to them with a 
rope. The current will be as nothing to that 
great beast, although no man could breast it. 
And the Americano officer should not mind, 
for they are his own soldiers.” 

“True, my son,” replied Don Rafael. “Would 
that I were young enough to go in thy stead!” 

Lolita had stood close by and heard every 
word. Throwing a shawl over her. head, she 
followed Jaime out, determined to render any 
assistance she could in the interests of her soldier 
friends. She was almost swept off her feet by 
the wind, but she struggled across the yard and 
found Jaime and the grooms saddling the horse, 
whose lameness seemed to have disappeared 
entirely. Jaime threw a great coil of rope across 
the pommel, mounted and urged the horse out 
into the open. 

The big Kentucky thoroughbred, already 
«cited by the noise, grew more restless at feeling 
‘.e etrange hand on his bridle-rein, and when 
aime attempted to turn him as he turned his 
| nies, by violently jerking the bit to one side, the 
‘-nder-mouthed beast, accustomed to be guided 
‘ tly by the neck or a pressure of the knee, shook 
|'s head angrily and reared. Jaime, unused to 
‘.e queer McClellan saddle and unable to get a 

roper grip with his knees on so large a horse, 
as thrown heavily to the ground, now fortu- 
itely a mass of soft mud. Lolita rushed to 
“lp him, while a groom seized the horse’s head 
nd prevented his bolting. 

Jaime rose stunned and lame, but with no 

mes broken, and Lolita assisted him into the 
| ouse, then rushed back to the stable. 

“Take that saddle off, Juan!” she ordered, 

id the man obeyed instinctively. 

After a hasty rummage in the stable, she 


The beautiful, feathery tops of the superb 
royal palms which lined the avenue, her father’s | 
pride, had all been torn away, and the bare, gray | 
trunks stood grim and desolate. 

The river had risen almost to the road-bed, and 
was unrecognizable—a seething mass of muddy 
foam, carrying on its rushing torrent trees and | 
fragments of native “shacks.” Lolita turned | 
her horse up the road, and bending her head 
close to his neck, urged him into a canter in the 
very teeth of the storm. He plunged gallantly 
ahead, scattering showers of mud right and left, 
while the frightened negroes clung to the girths 
and floundered alongside. 

It was not far to a spot opposite the little 
island where the soldiers were marooned, and 
soon she could see them through the gray wall 
of rain, a huddled group of khaki-clad figures, 
now up to their knees in the flood, with only 
some fifty yards on either side between them 
and safety. They responded with a faint, 
astonished cheer as she waved her hand to 
them. 

She pressed on to a turn of the stream a 
hundred yards above, and halted in the lee of a 
mass of high rocks. Slipping one end of the rope 
under the saddle-girth and around the pommel, 
she threw the rest of the coil to the negroes with 
a few distinctly worded instructions. They were 
an intelligent pair of darkies, absolutely devoted 
to her, and they readily grasped her meaning, in 
spite of their fright, which had subsided some- 
what when they understood that they were not 
to be made to swim the river themselves. 





him in. 

He hesitated as the water swirled about his | 
knees, and stopped short as it reached his breast, | 
but obeyed the pressure of her heel, and with | 
a mighty snort tossed his great head aloft and | 
plunged in. 

The current at this point made out at a sharp | 
angle from the bank, caused by the bend and | 
mass of rocks, and once caught in it horse and 
| girl were instantly swept out into the middle of 
the stream, which was just what Lolita had 
counted on. 

A moment more and they were whirling down | 
at a tremendous rate, while Juan and José ran 
along the bank, shouting encouragement and 
paying out the rope as the horse fought savagely 
to cross the current. Lolita was surprised to | 
find how easily she kept her seat, although the | 
water sometimes rose to her shoulders, and she 
was bruised again and again by tossing débris. 
She still feared, however, that they would be | 
carried past the island. 

But the soldiers had seen the whole perform- | 
ance, and now did their part bravely and well. | 
A human chain was formed, headed by a stalwart, 
| gray-mustached sergeant, who waded out as far 

as he dared, and stood ready to seize the bridle 
| as the horse swept by. 

It was a breathless moment, but the horse 
| seemed to divine their object ; he made a desperate 
plunge forward, and his forefeet just touched the | 
| gravel as the sergeant grasped his head. There 
was a moment of wild floundering and shouting, 
and then Lolita, dazed and giddy with the 
reaction, realized that they were standing high | 
up on the submerged island, while the dripping 
soldiers crowded round. 

“Why, it’s Miss Rodriguez!’ exclaimed the 
sergeant. “But where did that horse come from ? 
| Now, men, no time to lose! Make the rope fast 
to that stump there!’ 

The soldiers obeyed promptly, hauling the 
rope which Juan and José had now fastened at 
their end high up on the stout trunk of a royal | 
palm, as taut as possible, so that when secured it 
swung well above the surface of the river. 

“Go ahead !”’ said the sergeant. “Lively, now, 
boys!” The soldiers whipped their jackets off, | 
stuffing them into their belts, and started one | 
after another, hauling themselves hand over hand 
to the bank, a long line of blue-shirted figures 
with khaki legs splashing madly. By the time | 
the last one had landed, the flood was up to the | 














| the thirst of the soul. 


| is already on the way. 


sergeant’s waist. He quickly untied the rope, 
making the end fast to the high pommel of the 
saddle. 

“Now just you hang on tight, miss,” said he, 
“and we'll be all right in no time.” 

Taking a firm grip of the rope with one hand, 
with the other he led the horse forward, letting 
go the bridle as they reached deep water, and 
steadying Lolita in the saddle with his free hand. 
The soldiers pulled manfully, and around they 
swung in a great quarter-circle, bringing up at 
last broadside against the bank. 

A few days afterward, when things had 
reverted to their normal condition, Lolita was 
sitting on the side veranda, still sore from her 
bruises. Don Rafael had lost his entire sugar 


crop by the flood, but in his pride at Lolita’s | 


exploit he hardly felt the severity of the loss. 
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The soldiers had done noble service in saving his 
stock and carrying the priceless old family heir- 
looms and furniture up to safety on high ground, 
and the big black horse had been returned to his 
owner none the worse for his adventure. 

Suddenly Lolita was startled by a mighty 

smash indoors, followed by loud lamentations, 
and running in she beheld Jaime sitting in a chair 
with a rueful expression of countenance, while 
his mother was bathing a huge lump on the top 
of his head and scolding volubly; the situation 
| was explained by the sight of Lolita’s Indian 
|elabs lying on the floor in the midst of the 
fragments of a large vase. 

* Lolita,” exclaimed the sefiora, pointing 
tragically to the ruin, “thou wilt have the good- 
ness to begin immediately teaching thy brother 
to use those dreadful things properly !’’ 








a% T is the happiness of our American life 
be i | that here, more than in any other 
country, boys and girls are brought up 
together. In England the boys are sent to school 
and the girls consigned to governesses at a very 
early age, and thereafter, except at holiday 
seasons, brothers and sisters have little to do with 
the actual life of daily contact and association. 
With us, brothers and sisters usually go to the 
same school, pursue the same studies and after- 
ward amuse themselves together; groups of 
boys and girls separate for different sports, only 
to come together again for games and pastimes 
in which all join. The sister has her bicycle as 
well as the brother, and although her grand- 
mother sometimes fears she will be an incurable 
hoyden, she is laying foundations for a sound 
physique and a knowledge of human nature 
which will last her lifetime. 


The Recognition of Her Own Self. 


W wonderful are the dawnings of con- 
sciousness as we watch them in the 
actions of a baby! Not less mysterious 
is the awakening of the mind of an older child. 
A little girl I knew had a pretty fashion of 


kissing her aunt’s hand with effusion, and saying, 


“T love you.” One day she did this, and then 

looked up with an expression of surprise and 

added, “But I love my own self, too.” 
Here was the first recognition of “her own 


in the child’s heart. It may come in the con- 
templation of a flower which 
Toward thee with quiet eyes is gazing. 

But sooner or later it comes; the breath of life 
is breathed, the child becomes a living soul. A 
girl grows more thoughtful; the studies she 
pursues are no longer words in a book. Her 


mind opens to new worlds; she is dimly con- | 


scious of herself as a being of both mind and 
spirit; she recognizes the hunger of the mind, 
It has happened to her 
as Browning says: 

Where I heard noise, and you saw flame, 

Some one man knew, God called his name. 

If the girl has brains as well as spirit, she 
throws herself into her school work with ardor. 
And here a wise teacher becomes an inspiration. 

“You are a girl,” she says, “who could go to 
college,” and henceforth that looms before her 
asagoal. It is not a strange goal. Her brother 
It may be she will enter 
the same institution with him, or she may begin 
to inquire about the great colleges for women. 
Many a letter comes to the college with which 
I have the honor to be connected, “I shall be 
ready in two years. Please send me word about 


| entering.’’ 
To the ambitious girl it is an immense help to 
| come into a life organized for study, where all 


the incentives to study exist, and where she is 


free to devote herself to her work without the | 


distraction of other duties. The general training 
of college is coming to be recognized as valuable 
to a girl as well as to a boy. 


**The Thoughts of Youth.’’ 
ZAOUNG people are full of latent possibili- 
|W) ties. We are told that youth is a happy 


time, and indeed the care-free life of 
childhood is happy. But “the thoughts of 


and in these newer times the same method, in 
a more limited way, is being applied to young 


women. It isa new thing, and it is a fine thing 
to see the development which it fosters. 


Heediless Girls and Careless Work. 
WZ IFE in college, in the full modern days of 
Lg i) clubs and societies, necessitates choice. A 

‘ student cannot do everything, and it is 
| an unhappy girl who finds to her cost that she 
| has not chosen wisely ; that she has been occupied 
|in all other ways than in those of study, and 
that the actual record of her work is deficient. 

Retribution follows faster in college life than it 
can in the outside world. Heedless girls have 
to face the consequences of careless work, and 
| the lesson they thus learn is not among the least 
| of the advantages gained. 

College life is an ideal life in many respects : 
| the singleness of purpose gives it a unity which 
| few other conditions of life offer. Many girls 
jare sent at the cost of some sacrifice in their 
families, and have the incentive to do good work 
| which that implies. Some girls know that they 
| must teach, and want their degrees and the 
| training the degrees represent to fit them for the 
profession. 

But most have no such settled purpose. They 
want life, and they want it more abundantly. 
| The courses of study are only part of college 
| life to these girls, and, as it seems to me, quite 


| 


With a prayer in her heart, Lolita turned the | self” which has to come to every child. It may | legitimately only a part of it. Our education— 


| 


horse toward the raging river and gently urged | come in some dim church, when the minister’s | that is, our drawing out, our development—is 
appeal for the consecration of life finds a response | largely conducted by our fellows, after all. 


Making Her Place. 






‘WAU AT an experience it is for the brightest 
'W4] graduate of a country high school to enter 
a dass of two or three hundred girls, 
unannounced, unheralded, and make her own 
place, not always at the top! She finds that 
manners, a pleasant address, various social gifts 
have much to do with her popularity and her 
success. She has to prove her right to be in the 
company she wishes by contributing her share 
of pleasure or wisdom. A girl is tried every day 
of her college life, and happy is she who is not 
found wanting. 

Most of our girls, I believe, enter college with 
a strong desire for better opportunities for study 
and for living. They have studied, they intend 
to study more, they mean to live useful lives; 
they put themselves gladly under the discipline 
which they believe will conduce to a larger life, 
a fuller development. As they go on in college 
one sees this development. The upper-class 
girls have come to some conception of what they 
want, and of what the college is giving them; 
and they live up to their responsibilities in a 
way which shows their individual character. 

For character is an individual thing, after all. 
| Gems are cut after the same pattern, but the 
inherent differences of ruby and sapphire and 
diamond remain, and should remain. It is the 
| glory of the ruby to be a glowing red, of the 
sapphire to be a heavenly blue. 

So with each student ; she must nourish herself 
|on her appropriate food. She must assimilate 
| what she can assimilate; and with growth 
| comes the capacity for more growth. It is the 
taught who profit by teaching. We are led 
| constantly onward by our successes, and even 

by our failures. 
| The making of an effective person is no simple 


| hold the youth and the maiden in an iron grasp. | humor, and the whole mixed in a college. 


youth are long, long thoughts” — new possibili- recipe: so many ounces of learning to so many 
ties arise, new and strange powers and emotions | grains of common sense, with a flavoring of 
It is 
One has to meet the unexpected; self-control, | rather an elixir distilled in an alembic, full of 
diligence, sweetness, tact must be developed, and mysterious actions and reactions, one element 
these qualities grow faster in a community life | neutralizing the other, unexpected combinations 
than it is possible for them to do in the seclusion | resulting in explosions, with waste products 
of home. | which disappear. And the residuum is not final, 
Boys have long been thrown on their own | for it has the seed of life in it, the eternal capacity 
resources at an early age. The discipline of the | of change. 
public school is supposed to make men of them, | It is to prepare the soil for the best individual 
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growth that our colleges exist. The greater 
number of varieties—each perfect of its kind— 
our colleges can produce, the greater will be 
their contribution to the good of the world. The 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





college is a bounteous mother; she spreads her 
feast. Wisdom calls her maidens, and the 
modern college is one of her ways of training 
them. 


AT THE FORK OF THE ROAD 
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- OTHER, I’m about as 
M well pleased to find 
Jim Haskins is elected 
to the legislature as I was to be 
elected myself.” 

John Tyner glanced up from 
his paper and over the top of his 
steel- bowed spectacles at his 
wife. 

“Tt all seems sort of strange — 

kind of-like things you read 
about in books. Jim and I were 
boys together back in IMlinois. 
We used to fish and hunt together, and our folks 
and his traded work in harvest, and we used to 
run together with the same crowd of young 
folks. Then we enlisted the same day, and we 
marched and messed and bunked and fought 
together for three mighty long years.” 

He laid down his paper, took off his glasses, 
and polished them meditatively on his shirt- 
sleeve. . 

“He was a couple of years younger than I 


was, but he was tough as a hickory knot and | 


stood marching better. Once on the march down 
in Tennessee I was about tuckered out, and I 


thought I would have to drop out of the ranks, | 
whether or no. But Jim wouldn’t hear to it. | 


He took my gun and knapsack and carried them 
himself until we made camp. When I was 
wounded at the Battle of Franklin and left for 
dead, it was Jim that carried me off the field. I 
reckon I owe my life to Jim. I’ll be mighty 

proud to set in the legislature with him— 
mighty proud !’”’ 

His wife smiled placidly over her knit- 
ting as he talked. 

“Of course Jim is more fit to set in the 

legislature than I be,” John Tyner went 
on. “He was a good scholar, and got to be 
a famous lawyer and public speaker long 
ago. It’s a wonder he hasn’t gone to 
Congress before this. I never had half a 
chance to get the education he had. It 
was dig and hoe and plow and grub roots 
with me. Then pap died, and I couldn’t 
see my way to leaving mother and Benny 
to shift for themselves. Benny was 
weakly, you know, but he took to books 
like a duck takes to water. So we gave 
Benny the chance, and he was doing 
mighty weil in school when he took the 
fever and died. Then mother followed 
him, and the war broke out, and I went. 
I might have gone to school after it was 
over, but I thought I was getting pretty 
old for it, and then—I met you, mother, 
and that did settle it!’ 

He smiled humorously as his wife 
glanced up from her knitting with a tender 
light shining in her eyes. 

“You’ve been a good man, father, and 
that’s more than I can say for some men 
with a fine education. You’re getting 
along toward your old days, but I’ve yet 
got to hear of the first mean thing you ever did. 
You remember Abe Lincoln ? 
much schooling, but he knew what was right 
about as well as the next one, and he did it, too. 
And when you go up to the capital to help make | 
the laws I know you’ll think of him and do the | 
right thing, father.’ 

John Tyner’s bronzed face took on a little | 
ruddier color at these words of his wife. 
to change the subject, he broke in: 

“He was a great man, mother, was Lincoln. | 
Level-headed and good! The first and only jury 
I ever set on, he was a lawyer on one side. I 
was just past twenty-one, but I shall never forget 
one thing he said to us. 

“*Gentlemen of the jury,’ he said, ‘I not only 


ask a verdict at your hands because I think we | 


are entitled to it in law, but for a far deeper and 
better reason. I ask it because it is equity. I 
ask it because it is right!’ Why, mother, he 
made doing right look like it was something 
great and grand !’’ 

“Well, it is,’ responded his wife. 
right is something great and grand.” 

When John Tyner and James Haskins met in 
the corridor of the State-house at Topeka they 
clasped hands and exchanged heartfelt congratu- 
lations. Then they sought chairs in a secluded 
corner and talked over the old times. Haskins 
confided to Tyner his ambition to be elected to 
the State senate the next time, and then to run 
for Congress. Tyner gladly and proudly prom- 
ised to do all he could to further these aspirations, 
and then admitted that, aside from “ voting 
right,” he had no higher ambition than to get a 
special law passed permitting the building of a 
bridge across Wild Horse River. 

Haskins smiled at the modesty of this ambi- 
tion, and readily pledged himself to support the 
measure by voice and vote. 

“And by the way, John,” he added, “I have 


“Doing 


He never had | 


As if | 


Story | 
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a contest on my hands. The 
fellow I defeated has got it into 
his head that he was elected, and 
has filed a contest for the seat. 
Of course it will not amount to 
anything, aside from the annoy- 
ance of it. The speaker will 
appoint a special committee to 
hear the evidence. Of course 
a majority of the members of 
the committee will be from our 
side of the house, and will make 
a majority report favorable to 
me. Our side will all vote to sustain the majority 
report, and of course the report will be adopted 
on strictly party lines. It will all be a mere 
formality, but I thought I would tell you so you 
could keep your eyes open for it.” 

‘What is it about ?”’ asked Tyner. 
you elected fair ?”’ 

“The man who gets defeated never does think 
| he was beaten fair. That’s human nature. You 
| see, I got in by a close squeeze — had only a 
majority of eleven. Smith claims he has found 
that fraudulent votes were cast for me in a 
couple of townships. It is a preposterous claim, 
of course. All you have to do is to vote for the 
majority report when it comes in.” 
| ‘Then some one called Haskins away, leaving 
| John Tyner with a perplexed look on his face. 
| Ina few days the special committee appointed 
|to hear the contest case of Smith vs. Haskins 


“Wasn’t 








John Tyner was in favor of the minority report. 
Haskins was standing near the speaker’s desk 
when two of the party leaders hurried to him 
with the rumor. He laughed at the idea. 

“Why, men,” he said, “I haven’t a better 
friend on earth than John Tyner. We were 
boys together. We soldiered together. He isa 
man who always votes his ticket straight. The 
idea is ridiculous !’’ 

“See him, at any rate,” the leaders advised. 
“He stands well, if he is an old farmer, and he 
might lead a bad break.’’ 

The clerk was going slowly down the roll in 
his even, high-pitched voice. As Haskins 
hurried down the aisle, he noticed that -Tyner 
seemed much disturbed. Tyner did not see 
Haskins approaching. Old friendship, gratitude, 
political pride and party loyalty were calling to 
him to vote against the minority report. His 
conscience was whispering, “Vote aye!” 

Haskins leaned over and spoke to him with 
an easy smile on his face. “I’m going to win 
out, John,” he said. 

Tyner did not seem to hear him. 

“The evidence is untrustworthy,’ he went on. 
“Those fellows had a right to vote somewhere. 
If a man wishes to vote and casts but the one 
vote, he ought to have a right to vote wherever 
he may be. The spirit of the law gives a vote to 
every man. Anyway, the house is the sole judge 
of the election of its members!’ Then he saw 
something in John Tyner’s face that filled him 
with alarm. 

“John,” he said, tremulously, “I’ve just heard 
you were against me, but I cannot believe a 
word—not a word of it! Dick Keene just told 
me, and I told him we had slept under the same 
blanket and eaten out of the same bean-pot too 
long for you ever to go back on me in that way. 
Isn’t that so, John ?”’ 

The roll-call was droning on: 
Lombard, Lup’ 


“Kelso, King, 





never done anything before in my life thai 
needed explaining. I’ve seen hard times ani 
good times, and through all I’ve just been a plain 
ordinary farmer. I’m no lawyer, like the mos’ 
of you, and I never set on a jury but once in m 

life. Nevertheless, I’ve got some ideas of m) 
own on this contest case.’* 

As he paused, a hush fell over the house ani 
the stillness became intense. 

“The time I set on that jury Abraham Lincoh 
was one of the lawyers. He said the thing to a 
always is to do the right thing. That’s what | 
calculate to do to-day.” 

A-wave of hand-clapping swept over from th« 
side of the opposition. Some one near him mut 
tered, “Old John Tyner’s going back on us!’ 
It cut him to the heart, but he went bravely on. 

“T’ve knowed ‘Jim Haskins since we wer 
boys together. We used to fish together fo 
suckers and goggle-eyes at the old mill-dam, back 
on Sugar Creek. We enlisted in old Company 
B on the same day, and for three years we 
marched and fought side by side. We’ve shared 
each other’s rations and slept on the ground 
under the same blanket. He carried my musket 
and knapsack when I was clean tired out. He 
brought me off the battle-field of Franklin-when 
I had been left there for dead. When I tell you 
all this you will understand, maybe, how much 
I think of Jim Haskins.” 

This time a vigorous clapping of hands came 
from the side of the majority. 

“Once when I was a little shaver I got lost 
when I came to the fork of an old road through 
the timber. I come awful near taking the wrong 
road, until I happened to see an old ‘blaze’ ona 
tree. Then I found out the way. I’ve been at 
the fork of the road for the last ten minutes, but 
remembering Lincoln and—something else—was 
like seeing the blaze on the old tree. And—God 
help me!—I think them railroad votes and them 


.” Tyner felt as a man does | thrashing-machine votes was fraudulent. I can’t 


when some appalling disaster suddenly looms | feel right and vote agin this report. Mr. 
before him which he is powerless to avert or | Speaker, I vote ‘aye’! ” 


**MR. SPEAKER, I VOTE ‘ AYE’!”’ 


was in session. When his legislative duties 
would permit, Tyner would steal away to the 
| committee-room and listen to the taking of evi- 
| dence. As the evidence accumulated he felt a 
| Strange sinking at his heart. The testimony 
_ Seemed to be all in favor of Smith. In fact, 
| relying on his party’s majority in the house, 
Haskins had made little defense. Perhaps there 
was no ground for making one. 

When the committee had concluded its labors, 
| it brought in a majority and a minority report. 
The majority report simply declared that, after 
carefully hearing the evidence and considering 
the credibility of the witnesses, the evidence was 
not sufficient to unseat James Haskins. 

The minority member of the committee then 
moved the substitution of the minority report for 
the majority report. His report was then read 
by the reading clerk. 

It was long, and recited the more important 
testimony in detail. In plain words, it set forth 
that thirty laborers, who worked on the grade 
for the new railroad, and who had voted in 
Spring Creek township, were not legal voters of 
that township ; that sixteen voters of a thrashing 
“outfit” in Cedar township had not been in the 
township long enough to acquire a voting resi- 
dence. The report ended by declaring Thomas 
Smith elected by a majority of thirty-five votes. 

A moment later the “Ayes and Noes” had 
been demanded on the adoption of the minority 
report, and the clerk, in a high-pitched, monoto- 
nous voice, had begun calling the roll. 

“Arkwright ?” 

“No 1? 

* Archer ?”” 

“No !? 

“Beadle ?” 

“ Aye 1? 

“Carter ?”” 

So the voting began, on strictly party lines. 





In some way a rumor had gained credence that 


clerk called “ Tyner?” 





avoid. He tried to speak, but no sound came 
from his lips. 

“John, I do not want to throw up the past to 
you, but I hope you have not forgotten that July 
afternoon down in Tennessee when I toted your 
knapsack and gun. The enemy would have 
taken you in sure that day if I hadn’t helped you 
out. I want you to help me from getting caught 
by the enemy to-day. Remember who carried 
you off the battle-field at Franklin when you had 
been left for dead? You’ve always said I saved 
your life that day. I want you to save my life— 
my political life—to-day !” 

““Norquest ?” 

“No!” 

“Richardson ?” 

“ Aye 1”? 

“Think of all it means to me!”” Haskins went 
on. “State senate next time, then Congress, 
maybe. If I lose to-day, I am ruined—politically 
ruined. Think of your bridge across Wild Horse 
River. Special legislation is hard to get through. 
I will champion the measure and make the best 
speech I know how for it. Say you are going 
to vote against the minority report, John. For 
my sake and for the sake of the old times, say 
it!” 

“Tyner aad 

There was no response, and again the clerk 
called the name. 

Suddenly, as in a vision, John Tyner saw the 
placid smile of his wife as she bent over her 
knitting. Again he heard her say, as she looked 
up at him and then at Lincoln’s portrait on the 
wall, “I know you will think of him and do 
the right thing, father.” For the third time the 
And then he found 
bs) 

“Mr. Speaker,” he rose to his feet and was 
recognized by the chair, in accordance with the 
rule of the Kansas Legislature for such inter- 
ruption of the roll-call, “so far as I know I have 





He sat down and buried his face in his 
hands. Tears trickled through his fingers 
as he heard the cheers from the opposition 
and the murmur of disapproval from his 
own side of the house. 

Then James Haskins did an almost 
incredible thing. 

“Mr. Speaker |” 

“The gentleman from Davis!” 

“Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege. I wish to makea state- 
ment. I wish to say that I fully and 
freely agree with the gentleman from 
Fremont, so far as his final conclusions are 
concerned. I also wish to say that he has 
done more for me to-day than I ever did 
for him.” 

There was a look of wonder and aston- 
ishment on the faces of the members as he 


proceeded : 

“The gentleman from Fremont remem- 
bers the teachings of the idol of our youth 
better than I have remembered them. 
While I may have saved his life on the 
battle-field, he, to-day, has saved for me 
what should be dearer than life itself— 


my honor! My belief is that those con- 
tested votes are fraudulent, and—I hope 
you will believe me when I say that they 
were cast for me without knowledge or 
connivance on my part. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I consider it my duty to 
yield the seat, now and here, to its 
lawful possessor, Mr. Smith, with the hope that 
he will make as good a representative’’—here 
he smiled humorously at the opposition—‘“‘as it 
is possible for a member of the opposition to be. 
When in doubt of the right thing to do, I think 
he may profitably consult the Abraham Lincoln 
of this house, the Hon. John Tyner!” 

This speech caused a revulsion of feeling 
toward John Tyner. At the recess which fol- 
lowed, those who had jeered, almost to a man, 
congratulated him upon the stand he had taken. 
From that day until the close of the session his 
counsel was sought on all important measures. 
His bill for a bridge across Wild Horse River 
was passed without a dissenting vote. 

When the legislature adjourned, the governor 
offered to appoint him to a lucrative cattle 
inspectorship, for which judgment and honesty 
were the prime qualifications. But he refused 
the place, saying he had had enough of politics. 
Haskins was elected to the State senate two 
years later, and will doubtless be the next nominee 
from his district for Congress. 
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BARRED OWL’S NEST. 


BY HERBERT K. JOB. 


NE March night at dusk, as a wood-chopper 
was quitting work in a clearing just out 
from a Massachusetts village, two great owls 
approached him, chasing one another from tree 
to tree with noisy hootings. Hearing of this, 
and knowing that it was nesting-time, I deter- 
mined to find their home. 

For miles around it was a wild country, with 
groves of tall pines here and there, and tangled 
swamps. In woods of this sort there are many 
old nests built originally by crows, squirrels or 
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hawks, any one of which the owls may appro- | thundering sound proceeded from within. At|for the car to slacken, but there was no such | action under blind instinct that determine the 


priate —for owls are the very laziest of house- 
keepers. 

But which of all these is the right one? Some- 
times the secret is betrayed by the owner’s gliding 
off when the intruder approaches, or when the 
tree is struck with a club. Another very good 
sien is when fluffy down that gets worn from the 
vody of the bird clings to the nest or to twigs 
near it. 

I spent many days in the search that spring, 
but all were fruitless, although I scoured the 
woods for miles. 

‘The next spring, as people often heard the owls 
hooting, I tried to find the nest again, as before 
without success. 

At length one warm Saturday I started out 
with a boy friend, beginning where the wood- 
chopper saw the owls. 

Within ten minutes, although it was still early 
afternoon and the sun was bright, I heard a long 
drawn-out ery—the hooting of the barred owl. 
We started for the pine grove whence the sound 
seemed to come, but before reaching it the boy 
called my attention to a good-sized hole in 
an oak stub a dozen feet from the ground. I 


told him it was hardly large enough or high 
enough for the big owl, but a little screech-owl 
migbt use it. 

Reaching the base of the stub, i gave it a 
careless kick. Instantly a great whirring, 







ROM Asheville, North Carolina, a short 
F branch of railroad runs west to the Ten- 
nessee border, and where it crosses the 
range of the Big Smoky Mountains are to be 
found séme of the steepest and sharpest grades 
and curves that American engineering can show. 
A little beyond Valentine the line zigzags up 
a mountainside, taking nearly fifteen miles of 
track to cover perhaps one-fifth of the distance. 
It is a bad place for the hauling of heavy freight ; 
for much of the way the road-bed is blasted out 
or built up on the sheer mountainside, so that it 
overhangs bare bluffs and wooded slopes where 
the pines seem to grow out of one another’s tops ; 
and the grade is such that no train is handled by 
less than two engines. 

On the shoulder of the mountain it becomes 
easier, however; for a mile or two it is almost 
level where the track makes a wide circle around 
the mountain; then it grows steep again, and 
here stands a little sawmill, with a short siding 
for convenience in loading cars. 

Very early on a July morning two years ago 
a freight-train left an empty flat car on this siding, 
and at eight o’clock it was half-loaded with 
walnut planks for Asheville. The brakes were 
not set, it would appear, but the car was blocked 
by strips of scantling under the wheels. How 
these became displaced it is impossible to say ; 
perhaps they were struck by the hoofs of the 
mules engaged in hauling the lumber; perhaps 
they were loosely placed, and the increasing 
weight of the car gradually pushed them.-out of 
position. 

At any rate, the car suddenly slid off very 
softly, and began to roll down the siding toward 
the switch. j 

No one happened to notice the escape of the 
car till it had made some twenty or thirty yards, 
and then the men had no time to overtake and 
stop it before it should reach the end of the 
siding. The switch was supposed to be set for 
the main line, for the west-bound passenger-train 
was due to pass in fifteen minutes, and the men 
at the mill watched the slowly moving car in 
disgust, expecting to see it go off the track at the 
open rail-ends. 

It might fall upon its side, requiring a locomo- 
tive to haul it into place again ; in any case, there 
would be hours of labor in jacking it upon the 
rails. But to every one’s amazement and horror, 
it struck the switch with a rattle and clank, 
went through and moved out upon the main line, 
still slowly but with increasing speed. 

There is no station or telegraph office at this 
point. The seldom-used switch is manipulated 
hy the trainmen, and it had evidently been left 
open with criminal carelessness by the crew of 
the freight-train that had passed four hours 
earlier. The passenger-train should already have 
left Valentine, the next station below, and there 
was no possibility of warning it. 

On those steep grades the wild car would attain 
\ speed of a hundred miles an hour before it had 
sone far; it would crash into the train tike a 
bolt from a catapult; and collision and derail- 
inent on those mountain curves are the equivalent 
of a high bridge disaster in level country. 

As has been said, the grade was extremely 
slight for a mile or two, and the car appeared 
to be moving so slowly that there seemed a 
possibility of overtaking it, boarding it and 
setting the brakes. With this idea, half a dozen 
nen started frantically in pursuit. But the 
runaway had a long start, and its apparently slow 
notion was deceptive; it was really travelling 


| the entrance appeared a most comical monkey- 
| like face, and out scrambled a great brown bird 
| that went flapping off in wild affright. It was 
the barred owl! 

After a struggle with the slippery trunk I 
reached the hole, looked in, and saw three round, 
white eggs, the size of those of the domestic hen. 
They were laid on the rotten chips at the bottom, 
with a little lining of owl down, and were very 
dirty, streaked with blood from the talons of the 
carnivorous mother, 

I found this to be the permanent home of 
these owls. ‘They remained in these woods the 
year round without migrating, and each spring 
the mother laid her three eggs in the same 
hollow. 

I often brought friends to see my bird-monkeys, 


of flying from the hole. Sometimes I would 
hide near the nest and hoot, and one of the owls 
would answer me, asking “whoo” was making 
such a disturbance. 

One spring a friend went alone to the nest and 
tried to get the eggs. In reaching into the hollow 
he slipped, his arm caught, and he hung there 
for half an hour in a terrible plight. 

Finally he fell to the ground, and it was weeks 
before he could use his arm. The owls must 
have been badly frightened, for they failed to 
nest there the next spring. 
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even now much faster than a man could run. 
One after another the heavy -booted moun- 
taineers fell out of the race, panting and 
breathless. A few still kept on running, but 
hopelessly, for the car had gained a lead of 
more than three hundred yards, which it was 
impossible to reduce. Then suddenly a shout 
sounded behind these struggling runners, and 
as they leaped off the track a hand-car shot past, 
with a single youthful figure pumping energetic- 
ally on the handles. 

A little beyond the sawmill the section gang 
had been at work, their hand-car standing on the 
siding. Cleve McGrath, the eighteen-year-old 
son of the “boss,” had just gone to the car for 


runaway. Like every one else, he watched for 
its derailment at the switch; as it held the line 
he watched the vain pursuit on foot. 

Then he knocked away the blocks from the 
wheels of the hand-car and jumped aboard, 
throwing all his weight on the handles of the 
propelling gear. Faint as the slope was, it 
greatly facilitated propulsion. He rattled over 
the switch, and in a quarter of a minute had 
overtaken the men, who gave him a cheer as he 
darted past. The flat car had passed out of 
sight around a curve, and was now nearly a 
quarter of a mile ahead. 

It was his plan to overtake the wild car, board 
it, and stop it by putting down the brakes. Of 
course the disconnected air-brakes could not be 
used, but the hand-brakes were still available, 
and should be sufficient to bring it to a standstill. 


the car before it should strike the steeper grade 
a little farther down the line; once on the rapid 
slope, its tremendous momentum would cause it 
to leave the light hand-car as if the latter were 
motionless. At present he was gaining fast, but 


while that of the heavier car was continually 
increasing. 
Cleve bent with all his might over the handles. 


ever hand-car moved before. The regular and 
elastic ring of the wheels on the rails rose to a 


boy could not apply his full strength, and could 
do little more than follow them up and down 
with his arms. 

As he swung round a curve he was compelled 
to hold on hard to avoid being pitched down the 
mountainside, and the car itself seemed likely 
to leave the track at any moment. He could not 
keep the runaway in sight on account of the 
continual curves, but at every glimpse it appeared 
much nearer till, as he doubled a sharp loop, he 
saw it not forty yards ahead. 

Victory was almost within reach, but in a few 
hundred yards the grade would begin to increase. 
It was now or never, and the boy pushed madly 
on the jumping handles. Inch by inch the 


Then, watching his chance, Cleve clutched the 
brake-rod and swung himself aboard. 

His foot slipped and he very nearly went off 
again, hanging desperately for some moments by 
his hands before he could recover his balance. 
The lightened hand-car almost instantly fell 
behind as the runaway increased its speed and 
impetus and began to spin down the slope at a 
rapid rate. Cleve managed to regain his footing, 
clambered upon the lumber and applied himself 
to the brake-wheel. 

Round it went; the ratchet clacked. The 
shoes squealed, but there seemed no effect on the 
still increasing speed. He waited half a minute 





and once we got a photograph of one in the act | 


he had almost reached the limit of his speed, | 


The hand-car seemed to be moving faster than | 


hand-car drew up, till it bumped its leader. | 


effect. The boy’s strength was insufficient to | 
| set the brakes hard enough, and realizing this, 
| he managed to work loose one of the side stakes 
| that held the lumber in place. This he twisted 
between the spokes of the brake-wheel, and with 
this leverage he braced his foot against the bottom 
of the rod and pulled. 

With a deafening shriek the steel shoes gripped 
the wheels, and a long trail of fiery sparks shot 
out from the tortured metal. The ratchet came 
up another notch, but there was no perceptible 
lessening of the now breathless speed. Again 
Cleve strained his beck on the wheel. The 
rasping cry of the grating steel racked his ears, 
| but it was no use. On that abnormal grade, the 
| hand-brake could not hold against the momentum 
| of the heavy car. 

Along the mountainside they darted like a 








HE WAS A 


| grown terrific. Trees went past in green streaks, 
}and on the other side the cut embankment 
| made a smooth ribbon of brown. Then, with 
a sickening swing, the car lashed round a 
curve, and shot out upon a stretch of straight 
track. 
safety’s sake, clutching the brake. All his effort | 
had been of no avail, it seemed; he had only | 
He could neither stop 


now appeared inevitable. 


death to jump. 





shifted as the car went round another curve. It | 





SECOND TOO LATE. 


Cleve climbed upon the planks and lay flat for. 


contrived to involve himself in the disaster me, 


stuff of which the man is made. 

The situation was enough, indeed, to daze any 
one’s brain. ‘The brakes shrieked discordantly, 
and the flying car left a trail like a comet, a trail 
of red-hot sparks mingled with clouds of dust and 
gravel from the road-bed. It seemed to the boy 
that he had been aboard for hours. In reality 
the coast had not lasted more than ten or twelve 
minutes, and nearly eight miles of track had 
been covered, 

The telegraph-poles went past like palings 
in a fence, and everything within a hundred 
yards was a blur of green and brown. A few 
seconds more, and the point appeared where the 
mountainside had been swept bare by a landslide, 
opening an uninterrupted view far below. 

The car flashed past this gap in a twinkling, 
but in that instant Cleve had seen the passenger- 
train puffing up the grade 
under a heavy cloud of black 
smoke. It was about two 
miles away, as the track 
ran. 

That decided it. At the 
next curve Cleve thrust his 
lever under the balanced 
plank and hesitated—and it 
is difficult to blame him. 
But in that momentary delay 
the car had doubled the el- 
bow, and it was only at a 
curve that derailment could 
be effected with absolute 
certainty. The wreck of the 
car might displace the rails, 
but the chance of that would 
have to be taken. 

Then came another strip of 
straight track ; on one side a 
wooded slope of sixty degrees 
going down five hundred feet, 
on the other the correspond- 
ing ascent. As the car ap- 
proached the curve at the end 
of this stretch the boy caught 
sight of a feather of smoke 
above the trees, and the 
whistle sounded appallingly 
near. He had not thought 
that the train could be so 
near. 

Half a dozen lumbermen 
were cutting oak timber on 


more spikes, when he saw the start of the! flash. The speed and pitching of the car had | the mountain just above, and they saw the end 


of the ride. The car rushed into their view 
with shrilly screaming wheels and a trail of dust 
and sparks, and as it struck the curve Cleve rose 
to his feet and pried off the plank. As it fell, he 
turned to jump. 

He was a second too late. He had not counted 
on the lightning speed. There was a splintering 
crash, the car seemed to trip like a runner, and 
the air was full of flying planks. Cleve was 
shot into space like a bullet; he went over the 
edge and landed with a smash in the top of a 


the car nor leave it, for it would be almost certain | hickory-tree several rods below. 


He clutched desperately at the twigs that broke 


The whole fabric groaned and the planks | in his fingers; he could not hold on, and he 


dropped through the branches like a shot squirrel. 


| was hard to take breath in the furious wind that He did not even hear the thundering sound with 


| drove against the rushing car. Cleve could hardly 
| hear the screaming of the tightened brakes. As 


| one might slip over the front and derail the car. 
| That fear passed, but it left the idea that the | 


which the car leaped twenty feet from the track 
into a poplar thicket, and plowed down the slope 


But it was absolutely necessary to overtake | the planks slid, he had a momentary terror that | with an upheaval of rocks, earth and trees. 


The astonished witnesses signaled the train to 
stop when it came up, a couple of minutes later. 


| car might even yet be stopped—if it were made | The well-spiked rails were not displaced, but 


to jump the track. 


|a heap of fine walnut splinters lay on the track, 


Cleve was only an ordinary mountain boy, planks strewed all the scene, and a broad path 


with no particular pretensions to heroism, and | 


| 


of ruin showed where the car had gone. Then 


at first the idea gripped him with cold horror. | the men found Cleve under the tree, completely 


It was no better than plain suicide. But, after | 


all, the end of his wild ride must be death, when 


he crashed into the ascending locomotives; and | 
by his single sacrifice the train-load of passengers | 
might be saved. It would be easy to wreck the | 


mountain edge and into the ravines below. 
| There was yet a bare chance that no sacrifice | 
of life might be required on either side. If the | 
passenger-train happened to be late, very late, | 
the car might run past the next station without 
encountering any obstacle, and then out upon the 
level, where it could be stopped. | 

This chance would presently be decided. | 
There were several points on the line from 
which a clear view could be obtained of the track 
for miles below, almost to the station, and the 
nearest of these was about three miles farther on. 
If the train had started up the mountain, it 
would be visible. 

It was a heroic spirit that drove the boy to 
prepare for a duty from which every atom of 
the flesh revolted. He got unsteadily upon his | 





stunned and with a dislocated shoulder-joint. 
While they were picking him up, the abandoned 
hand-car came charging wildly down the grade 
and smashed against the pilot of the locomotive. 
It did considerable damage, and the engineer 


shrill ery, continually blending with the resonant | car. One of those planks dropped upon the rails | began to grow nervous at thus being bombarded 
tingle that trailed behind the runaway car. in front would be more than enough to send the | with cars of various sizes, and he was glad when 
The crank-handles oscillated so swiftly that the | car and its load shooting like a bullet over the | the conductor signaled him to go ahead. 


After a few miles he began to meet sweating 
and excited men hurrying down the track to the 
scene of the expected catastrophe ; but the affair 
was not fully comprehended till the sawmill was 
reached. 

Cleve, who lived close by, was known to all 
the train crew, and they stopped to put him off at 
his home. Then the conductor managed to get 


| at the truth by collating the stories of everybody 


concerned. 

When events like this happen in books, the 
passengers whose lives have been saved invariably 
make up a purse for the hero and send him to 
college, but in real life the knowledge that they 
have been in danger at all is carefully concealed 
from them. In this case it is probable that no 
one on board, except the crew, had any clear idea 


knees, for it was almost impossible to stand why they had stopped twice that morning where 


upright with no support, and pulled and pried there was no station, and the crew were careful 
one of the heavy twenty-foot planks till it lay | not to communicate any information on the 


athwart the rest. Then it was easy to push it 
forward till it lay balanced within a foot of the 
|end of the car. Another shove would send it off 
and under the wheels; and he sat upon it and 
stared out over the tree-tops for the sight that 
would mean life or death. 

Cleve has ever since insisted that he acted 
purely as an automaton; that he had no clear 
idea of what he was about. But courage is no| 
mushroom growth, and it is these moments of | 








subject. 

But when Cleve recovered from his bruises 
the company took him on as a freight brake- 
man, as a beginning of the career which he 
had long ago chosen for himself. He has been 
promoted to be a passenger brakeman since, and 
he expects to be a conductor in no great time. 
If courage and presence of mind count for 
anything in railroading, it is probable that he 
will not be disappointed. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


serene influence on legislation shows itself 

in the excellent bill which recently passed 
the Senate, forbidding the sale of firearms, opium 
and intoxicating liquors to the natives of the 
New Hebrides Islands. The demand for this 
legislation rests on the simple proposition that it 
is not of much use to offer a savage a Bible 
with one hand and a gun and a bottle of whisky 
with the other. 


A™ still young, who was famous in his way 
a very few years ago, and who has received 
as much as five thousand dollars and expenses 
for nine months’ service as a baseball-player, is 
now earning his living by ditch-digging, at a 
dollar and a half a day. A professional athlete’s 
life is a rather pleasant one while it lasts, but 
the prosperity of a man who trains his intellect 
instead of his muscles generally lasts longer. 
e hat shall I send you from America ?” 
asked one of our countrywomen of her 
hostess, upon leaving the pleasant home in 
England where she had been entertained. “Send 
me an- American cook-book,” was the prompt 
response. Can it be that our commercial 
triumphs—of which the English people speak 
almost with apprehension—are to be followed by 
culinary victories? The American pie—but let 
that pass. 


Garey letter-boxes intended solely for 
special delivery letters and attached to the 
posts which hold the ordinary boxes in the cities 
are among the devices for improved service which 
the department is considering. The letters from 
these boxes will, of course, be collected more 
frequently than those placed in the ordinary 
boxes. Perhaps the department thinks the city 
ought to have some favors to keep the rural 
districts from growing “bigoty” over the free 
delivery. = 


A Munich manufacturer recently declared that 

the cheapness of native beer was his greatest 
handicap. ‘The fact that my men’s bodies and 
brains are sodden with beer, day and night, puts 
me behind American manufacturers in the race.” 
A Berlin firm, making electrical appliances, is 
carrying on a campaign of education against 
beer-drinking among its men, and has found an 
increase of ten per cent. in product per man. 
Aside from the physical harm which it causes, 
drink is more and more recognized as a handi- 
cap in business. 


**/-\ne of the best parishioners” of a certain 
well-known clergyman used to say that 
there were four occasions when he made it a 
point to be in his place at church. ‘These were, 
when it was a stormy Sunday, when the church 
was without a pastor and somebody had to read 
a sermon, when a stranger preached, and when 
his own minister preached.”” The conclusion is 
irresistible. If a special collection unfortunately 
falls upon a stormy Sunday, any minister may 
confidently tell this anecdote on the following 
Sunday—and take the collection over again. 
hus fever broke out some months ago on 
the island of Arranmore off the coast of 
Treland, and a panic seized both the islanders 
and the residents of the adjacent mainland. One 
heroic doctor, William Smyth, rowed himself 
every day to the island, and single-handed fought 
the disease in the midst of poverty and filth. 


When conditions in the cabins became intolerable, : 


he carried the patients to his boat and rowed 
them over to the mainland and his own house. 
He saved the little island community, but, worn 
out by his exertions, contracted the disease 
himself, and died. The people of the vicinity 
who refused to aid him in the time of dire need 
are now contemplating a memorial to his heroism! 
women who find a fair field in American 
journalism, and the men who so willingly 
yield it them, will wonder to hear that the male 
members of a London daily paper’s writing staff 
recently demanded that the pay of the women 
writers be reduced one-third. Men employed on 
other London dailies are, it is said, contem- 
plating a demand for the absolute dismissal of 
women. A curious feature of the situation is 
that many of the women whose superior clever- 
ness is thus tacitly acknowledged are Americans, 
Such exiles should return. In our own news- 
paper offices they might not shine by comparison 
as they evidently do in London, but they would 
find few men so childish and cowardly as to try 
to deprive them of the money they earned. 
pe Henry of Prussia is to be present as the 
personal representative of his brother at the 
launching of the kaiser’s American-built yacht, 
He will be, in a more or less official sense, the 
guest of the nation, as befits his close relation to 
theruling power of Germany. As such he will 
be welcomed by all Germans whose love for the 
fatherland persists, even if they have transferred 
their allegiance, as well as by all of whatever 
nativity who cultivate the graces of social inter- 
course. His visit differs in a real sense from 
that of King Edward when he came here as 
Baron Renfrew in 1860, and from that of the 
Grand Duke Alexis in 1872. These two 
royalties were youths travelling to complete their 
education. Prince Henry is thirty-nine years 
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old, and his journey is undertaken for a definite 
and specific purpose—a social and friendly 
mission, which will be taken by Americans for 
what it was intended to be, a mark of cordial 
good-will toward them. 
Mx Australian commissioned to study the agri- 
cultural conditions in the United States has 
published an account of his experiences in our 
cities. He seems to have been surprised at the 
number of persons who could be packed into an 
American street-car, and reports his plight after 
he “unpacked” himself from the platform. He 
found himself “flat on the side next the platform 
rail and hexagonal the rest of the way round.” 
There is much in getting used to the hexagonal- 
izing process. The American ability to recover 
the normal shape the moment a car-ride is over 
has long been noted, and it is doubtless due to 
our facility in adapting ourselves to changed 
conditions. Yet we are too long-suffering in this 
as in many other matters. 
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LIFE 


“ > a peer oe -f it; 
'e is a duty—dare it. 
: Father Ryan. 
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THE CHINESE COURT. 


hen the guns of the allies were heard 

outside the gates of Pekin in August, 

1900, the Chinese court fled. The 
emperor, the dowager empress and their* at- 
tendants travelled first in carts, and then in 
mule litters, escorted by a mob of Chinese 
soldiers who were so panie-stricken and de- 
moralized that they are said even to have stolen 
the meals prepared for their majesties. 

Hurrying as fast as the primitive means at 
its disposal would permit, the court halted first 
at Hsuan-hua, northwest of Pekin, and then 
journeyed southwest to Tai- yuan, where it 
tarried long enough to establish some semblance 
of discipline in its following. But it was not 
until it reached Singan, in the province of Shensi, 
the old capital of the empire, six hundred miles 
from Pekin, that it settled itself to await the 
progress of events. There it remained through 
the months which were occupied with negotia- 
tions with the powers, and for so long a time after 
they were concluded that the impression gained 
ground that it had no real purpose of returning. 

But last month, after a journey which 
consumed many weeks and bankrupted most of 
the local officials along the route by the demands 
made on their hospitality, the court reentered 
Pekin, amid the waving of banners, the blowing 
of bugles, and all the accessories of a gorgeous 
Oriental pageant. 

In what temper does it come back? Is the 
emperor the real ruler, or the dowager empress ? 
Of the confused medley of reactionary and 
reformatory decrees that have emanated from the 
court during its nearly seventeen months of exile, 
which are the expression of its actual purposes ? 
These questions cannot be answered now. But 
surely the conditions under which the court takes 
up the task of government are most difficult. 
Returning to their capital humiliated, confused 
and suspicious, the rulers of China may well 
claim, until they have had time to “find them- 
selves,” that suspension of judgment which is 
accorded to the humblest person. 


® © 


“JACK”? ON SHORE. 


ecretary Long’s recent article in The Com- 
panion gave an interesting account of the 
way in which “Jack” lives on board of 
American naval vessels. It said nothing about 
the way in which Jack sometimes conducts 
himself on shore. Jack is a picturesque figure 
on shore leave, but he is sometimes too exuberant 
and not sufficiently regardful of the majesty of 
the law. He has a well-founded confidence in 
his physical prowess, and does not shrink from 
opportunities of testing it. 

Recent encounters at Niuchwang, a Manchu- 
rian port under Russian administration, between 
Russian soldiers and American bluejackets from 
the gunboat Vicksburg have brought Jack into 
international notice and made him the subject 
of official correspondence. But neither govern- 
ment is disposed to magnify the incident, and 
due allowance will doubtless be made for Jack’s 
propensity to hit out first and reflect afterward. 

The unofficial annals of the American navy 
are full of exciting episodes in which American 
sailors on shore leave have figured. ‘There was 
a stirring encounter at Honolulu nearly thirty 
years ago between the crews of American and 
British war-ships. About twenty years ago 
there was a great fight at Nagasaki between 
a shore party from the United States ship 
Enterprise and the men from two British 
war-ships. This fight lasted three days, and 
ended only when the Americans, reenforced by 
some French sailors, drove the British over the 
mountains into the next province, 

Usually Jack’s vagaries are not taken seri- 
ously, but sometimes circumstances give them 
the importance of international incidents. This 
was the case in October, 1891, when a party 
of sailors from the Baltimore, on shore at 
Valparaiso, became involved in a fight with a 
Chilean mob, supported by the police. Two 





sailors were killed and eighteen wounded. ‘The 





Chileans were embittered because they thought 
the United States had shown sympathy with an 
insurrection which had just been suppressed ; 
and the two countries were brought to the verge 
of war before Chile made an adequate apology. 
So, in this instance, Jack narrowly missed 
becoming a casus belli. 
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SPEAK SOFTLY! 


Let words be few and low and mild, 
As careful for a sleeping child. 
Selected. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. 


rof. Hugo Miinsterberg lately contributed 

to the International Monthly an article 

on the “American Woman.” It is written 
from the point of view of a highly educated and 
observant German, who is really a cosmopolitan, 
and is filled with suggestions which commend 
themselves to women. 

In speaking of his earliest impressions of the 
New World, he says, “We were all amazed at 
the pert and disrespectful children, and we were 
all fascinated by the American women.” 

Here is put with wholesome sharpness a charge 
which has been in the air for the last decade. It 
is high time that it should be faced. That there 
is something in it nobody can doubt. That the 
reasons for the pertness and disrespect of the 
children are numerous and diverse is equally 
clear. To seek out those reasons is the first step 
toward applying a remedy. 

The enthusiasm of mothers for the club and 
for self-culture may react upon the discipline of 
the home. Ill health may lay its enfeebling 
hand upon the study and the culture of the child 
by the mother. The fascinations of society may 
conquer the claim of the nursery. The convic- 
tion—honestly although mistakenly held—that 
obedience endangers individuality may hush the 
voice of command. 

But whatever the reasons may be,—good or 
bad,—the fact remains that pert and disrespectful 
children become shallow and selfish men and 
women. The charming American woman who 
leaves such children as a legacy to the world 
serves ill the society which she has adorned. 


® * 
A GREAT JOURNALIST. 


here was an incorrect report a few weeks 

ago that Monsieur de Blowitz, the Paris 

correspondent of the London Times, was 
to retire from active service. Although he is 
sixty-nine years old, and has occupied for a 
generation his present position, which practically 
makes him the source of the most important 
intelligence in European politics, he does not 
intend yet to cease working. 

Although he lives in Paris and writes for an 
English newspaper, he was an Austrian by birth. 
He early left his native country and taught 
German in France ; later he became a naturalized 
Frenchman. When he was twenty-eight years 
old he began the study of international politics, 
and wrote for two newspapers in Lyons. He 
was active in home politics, and participated in 
the suppression of the commune in 1871. In the 
same year, after an apprenticeship of eleven 
years, he became the Continental representative 
of the London Times. 

During the past third of a century he has 
had the confidence of the rulers and statesmen 
of Europe. He was admitted to the presence of 
premiers as an equal, and great questions of 
public policy were discussed with him as with 
a man capable of comprehending them. In time 
he came to be the mouthpiece of the distinguished 
officials when they had anything to say to the 
public, and Bismarck, Thiers, Gambetta, the 
Sultan of Turkey, Jules Ferry, Pope Leo XIII. 
and others ‘spoke through him. 

He, more completely than any other man, has 
in the popular imagination personified the power 
of the press. He works in sympathy with the 
policy of the Times, which is to interpret to 
the people the purposes of the government. He 
believes that the public business is the business 
of the public. As the eyes and ears of the nations 
at the seat of power he made an honorable place 
for himself, and holds it unchallenged. If he 
had not been a man who kept faith with states- 
men, and who acted on the theory that honesty 
is the best policy, he could not so long have 
retained the confidence of the cabinets of Europe. 
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THE VOICE OF THE TRUMPET. 


uring the jubilee ceremonies in 1897, when 

the whole British nation was celebrating 

the long and happy reign of their be- 

loved queen and the growth and material 

greatness of the empire, a short poem appeared 

one morning in the Times. Before night it had 

changed the whole tone of public feeling and 
sentiment. 

The poem was Mr. Kipling’s “Recessional.”’ 
Into the national song of triumph it interjected 
a note of reverence which had been lacking. It 
was a serious word of warning, too, and of 
modesty, uttered at a time when self-glorification 
was the business of the hour; a call to the 
conscience of the nation, which won instant 
recognition and gratitude. 

The other day a second poem by Mr. Kipling 





stirred the British people almost as deeply « 
the “Recessional” had done, although in 
different way. It was in effect an arraignme: 
of the nation for the inefficiency of its milita: 
system ; for its neglect to train and educate i: 
officers and to drill its men; for the self-comp!: 
cency which assumes that although ericket an 
football may demand practice, all Englishnx« 
are soldiers by birth. Opinions may differ, : 
they do, very widely, both as to the litera: 
merits of the poem and as to the truth of it. 
charges. But there are no two opinions as | 
the profound impression which it has made. 

Both these instances, although the same ma 
happens to figure in each, are illustrations « 
the power of the poet, the artist in any fiel: 
to move the people. No statesman, no matt: 
how plain and potent his facts, could hay 
accomplished so much in a speech, unless 
indeed, it were by eloquence, which is ar 
rather than by facts. 

We need not go abroad for illustrations. Th 
old frigate Constitution was saved, not by th: 
prosaic presentation of her claims to nationa 
gratitude, but by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
scathing irony: 

Aye, tear her tattered ensign down! 


The appearance of “Ramona” did more t 
spread interest in our Western Indians an 
sympathy for them than years of conferences 
and legislation. The “Man With the Hoe” set 
. the whole country to thinking of the lot of th: 
working man. In England again a novel o! 
Charles Reade removed abuses in the commit- 
ment and care of the insane, and a novel b) 
Dickens reformed the boarding-schools for boys. 

We Anglo-Saxons are a practical people and 
we live in an age of facts; yet it is still the voice 
of the poet and the orator which we heed. Facts 
enrich the intellect, but it is eloquence and 
sentiment which move to action. 
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JANUARY FAILURES. 


Baga sows plentifully the seeds of good 
resolutions. How many of them come to 
harvest in conduct it is not so easy to say. 

Florence Ropes sat in front of a big fire in the 
library on New-year’s day, with her cousin, Harry 
Wright. There was no one for whose good opinion 
she cared so much as for his. He was six years 
older than she, a senior in college, and a clear- 
eyed, high-minded boy, with whom any girl might 
wish to stand well. 

Florence was taking him into her confidence. 
“lve made just one resolution to-day,” she was 
saying; “I have usually celebrated New-year’s by 
at least ten! I’m not going to tell any more 
society lies. I’m tired to death of hearing them. 
They don’t deceive anybody. They’re both useless 
and ugly! I’m done with them!” 

“Good for you!” said Harry. “You'd better get 
up a society for the promulgation of that idea,” 
and then the talk ran on comfortably about the 
various types of lies in which the two young folk 
were in the habit of detecting their friends. 

Presently there was a sound of sleigh-bells, and 
Florence sprang up to say, ‘‘Oh, it’s those horrid 
Putnam girls! Isn’t that just too mean, when we 
were having such a good time!” 

The words were scarce over her lips when the 
door opened, the “Putnam girls’? rushed in, and 
Florence was saying, “You dear things! Think 
of your coming this cold day! I’m delighted to 
see you! It’s an age since you were here!” 

As she stopped for breath she caught the look 
on Harry Wright’s face,—quizzical, surprised, 
disappointed, reproachful,—and she heard his 
question as plainly as if he had spoken: 

“What about those society lies?” 

This is, alas! not a unique experience. The new 
leaf is no sooner turned than an ill wind blows it 
back. The new road is but just chosen when we 
are beguiled again to the primrose path of the old. 

What about it? Is there no remedy for the 
failure that is both bitter and humiliating? 

There is one quality too often left out of good 
resolutions, without which they are pretty sure to 
come to naught. This is what in a man we call 
recuperative power. The man who hasn’t it sinks 
into invalidism for no perceptible reason. The 
man who has it gets well rapidly, even after a 
serious illness. A resolve that cannot survive 
a fall isn’t good for much. 

“Up and try it again” is a good motto years 
after we are out of the nursery. 
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VALENTINE VERSES. 


he day of St. Valentine—how surprised that 

good old bishop would have been could he have 
foreseen that his date in the calendar would be 
perverted into a lovers’ festival!—has long been 
the recognized opportunity of the poetically 
inclined. Ever since popular taste responded 
to that anonymous poet who first indited the 
amatory classic so dear to school children, 


The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Sugar is sweet and so are you, 





valentine verses of all degrees of prettiness or 
puerility have been annually perpetrated. There 
have been charming ones by real poets; there 
have been gallant, but halting attempts by tende! 
swains who have not yet completed their firs! 
decade; there have been reams and cantos of th: 
lovey-dovey, rosy-posy, heart-and-darty produc- 
tions of rimesters more fluent than poetic. 

A good quotation is always in place; so i: 
original verse, graceful or clever without rhetorica 
pretense or silly sentimentality. There is also *: 
third resource, and a most entertaining one t 
both compiler and recipient, which is less know! 
and might well be oftener employed. This is th: 
use of cento verses. A cento is made up of sing): 
lines quoted from different poets, and so place: 





together as to form a consecutive and coheren 
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whole, either of sense or nonsense. Much patience, 
wit and ingenuity may go to the formation of a 
vento; while guessing the quotations affords an 
interest, often keen and prolonged, to the person 
to whom it is sent. 

The names of the authors should not be given, 
of course, unless, as is sometimes done, they are 
enclosed in a separate little sealed envelope to be 
pened if the guesser gives it up in despair. 
Valentine centos may be made up from love-songs 
and bits of personal description into affectionate 
or complimentary tributes, or they may be non- 
sensieal, burlesque, or compose some saucy hit— 
within limits precluding offense —at recognized 
characteristics of the recipient. 

A notable cento, by no means a valentine, how- 
ever, was one of which, more than twenty years 
ago, the first three lines appeared in an English 
literary magazine, with the offer of a prize to 
whoever could supply a fourth line. It gives a 
«ood idea of what can be done with this amusing 
form of literary patchwork. 

“When Music, heavenly maid, was young,” 
“And little to be trusted,” 
“Then first the creature found a tongue —” 

The prize went unclaimed. But years later a 
Yankee, familiar with Lowell’s “The Courtin’,’’ 
supplied a conclusion, unexpected, to be sure, but 
intelligible and metrically correct: 


“Fetched home from Concord, busted!” 
*® 


ECCENTRIC METHODS. 


‘The Mousquetaire, a Parisian journal founded 

by Alexandre Dumas, grew and flourished for 
a short time, and then became extinct. It was 
carried on, during a brilliant existence, with 
an astonishing disregard of business methods 
commonly in vogue. Its staff was the largest and 
most varied ever known. Persons would walk 
into the office, propose working for the paper, and 
find themselves at once accepted. 

“What will you allow me?” a new man would 
ask. 

“Whatever you like, my boy,” Dumas would 
return. “By the way,” he would explain to every 
new aspirant, “‘we must understand one thing: I 
mean you to be handsomely paid. You must have 
a thousand franes a month; and if you should want 
a month’s pay in advance now, don’t scruple to 
ask us for it.” 

Everybody was dazzled, and Dumas himself 
more ‘than all the rest. No business enterprise, 
however, could exist on such a basis, and the 
journal began to languish. Then a man named 
Boulé proposed taking the speculation out of 
Dumas’s hands. He offered the great man a 
hundred frances a day, which meant more than 
seven thousand dollars a year. 

“Here,” said Boulé, “is a check-book full of those 
little tinted leaves you are so fond of. Every 
morning you have only to write your name at the 
foot of one, send it into the office and touch your 
hundred franes.” 

Dumas loved money, and his face beamed with 
delight. “But suppose,” said he, ‘that some day 
I should want three or four hundred franes?” 

“Well, all you have to do is to send in three or 
four of your checks. Nothing is more simple.” 

The book lay on the author’s desk, a delightful 
and ready resource. Did a creditor call? A slip 
of paper, and he was paid. A poor woman was 
about to be turned out into the street. A few 
more slips, and she was relieved. At the end of 
the week nothing was left of the book but the 
cover. Then Boulé changed his mode of procedure. 
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INDIAN INDUSTRIES. 


general idea prevails that North American 
industries have small trade and smaller 
artistic value. It is not correct. 

Two devoted missionary workers in Oklahoma, 
by encouraging the making of beadwork, have 
rescued an almost lost art, and created so large 
an outside market that seventeen Indian women 
earned collectively over eleven hundred dollars 
during the past year. 

In almost every large city Indian shops are 
springing up, and the large department stores 
Itave sections for the exclusive sale of Indian 
work. Every museum is dusting off its Indian 
baskets and blankets and pottery, and collectors 
are eagerly buying up the older specimens on the 
plains and mesas. 

The art of our Indians is unique. The Navajo 
blanket, for instance, represents the best weaving 
in the world to-day. It will withstand the tread 
of elephants, it is impervious to water, it will keep 
@ man warm in the bitterest weather, and in its 
earlier forms the colors are imperishable. 

A second example of beautiful native art is the 


old Indian canoe. Mrs. Candace Wheeler declares. 


that some of the canoes she has seen on Puget 
Sound, canoes hollowed from huge redwoods, 
exquisitely carved, stained in marvelous tints and 
classical designs, are so perfect as art specimens 
that they deserve to be preserved to posterity in 
glass cases. 

Moreover, experts affirm that Indian leather, 
a8 manipulated by the elder workers, is only 
comparable to that made in ancient Cordova. It 
is a fact that the United States has ignored for 
many years native arts and crafts which, wisely 
fostered, would have added immensely to the 
artistic and economic wealth of the whole nation. 
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VANDALISM. 


* ges Haggard gives in “A Winter Pilgrimage” 

some notable examples of the vandalism of 
tourists in the Old World. The worst ease, we 
hope, is not true, and if true, that it is not told of 
an American. It was in Cyprus. 

A traveller, a man of practical mind, visited a 
famous shrine where a holy lamp had been kept 
burning for several hundred years. An ancient 
monk was showing the lamp. 

_ “Yes, noble pilgrim,” said he, “I have watched 
it for sixty years, and the good father who was 














before me tended it for seventy-one; so you will 
see that the flame has had but two guardians in a 
hundred and thirty years.” 

“And before that?” asked the traveller. 

“Before that, noble pilgrim? Ah, we do not 
know! All we know, for the books show it, is 
that the everlasting flame has not been out for 
five hundred years. It is said, indeed, for eight 
hundred; but that is tradition. Here is a copy of 
the book. Would his excellency like to see it?” 

The monk turned to reach down the volume. 

“Never been out?” Puff! “Well,” said the 
traveller, refiectively, “anyway, I guess it’s out 
now!” 

c) 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


r. Augustus Hare, in his “Story of My Life,” 
describes his visit to one of the most ancient 
and stately castles in England. It is now the 
property of a family which owes an immense 
fortune to the manufacture of gloves. In order 
that the members may not forget the origin of their 
wealth, a package of gloves always lies on the 
hall table of the castle, to be seen by themselves 
and their guests. 


Many self-made American families have exhib- 
ited the same common sense. The descendants 
of one American who, after pod years of toil 
and poverty, discovered the method of making 
practical use of india-rubber, have adopted the 
rubber-tree as their crest. No heraldic design 
tells the story of more patient endurance or of 
more honest work. 

Stephen Girard, who founded the great college 
for orphans in Philadelphia, which has trained 
thousands of e~-- boys for usefulness in the 
world, desired that the poor bed and chair and 
desk which were the furniture of his chamber 
should always be preserved to prove how humble 
was his origin. 

Asa Packer, who founded the free polytechnic 
school in Pennsylvania for poor students, syeye 
kept the brass kettle and frying-pans which he 
used when he was a boy, in which he cooked his 
own bacon and potatoes. 

But it must not be forgotten that there may be 
as much = as humility in the parade of humble 
origin. The only safe creed by which conduct can 
be regulated is the recognition that it is work alone 
which counts, and that birth, income or position 
are of no importance except to the individual. 


® 
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TOO LITTLE FOR TOO MUCH. 


hen the late Ameer of Afghanistan was 
troubled with a bad toothache he sent for 
his European dentist in open court. The dentist 
examined the tooth, which was nothing more than 


an old stump, and advised that the ameer should | 


take laughing-gas and have it out. The ameer 
inquired into the effect of the gas, and replied: 


“T cannot risk being a dead man for five seconds, 
much less five minutes.” 

So, while the whole Afghan court surveyed the 
operation, the dentist struggled with the tooth, 
and the stout old ameer never moved a muscle. 

The quality of common sense which charac- 
terized this ruler once averted a war between 
England and Russia. A representative of the 
ameer told him that the Kussians had taken 
Afghan territory, but as England had guaranteed 
him against aggression he could easily depend on 
—— to go to war if he said the word. 

1e ameer sat quietly for a few minutes, stroking 
his beard, and then called for a map of Afghan- 
istan. When it was brought he asked the repre- 
sentative to show him the territory that had been 
seized. Then tracing the little fringe of country, 
and sweeping with his finger the great — that 
stood for the rest of his kingdom, he said: 

“Tt is so little that it is not worth making a great 
war about.” 
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NOTHING. 


traveller in the Bolivian Andes says that at 
one time, while his cart was making its 
progress through passes and over dizzy heights, 
he had a chance to learn how two taciturn persons 
may show their satisfaction at meeting in other 
than the conventional way. 


It was midday, and under the glaring vertical 
sun drowsiness had invaded us. We slept until 
we were awakened by the approach of the mail- 
cart coming in the opposite direction, the first 
civilized vehicle we had encountered. Both drivers 
stopped and gazed at each other long, in silence. 
ney were evidently pleased to meet, but had 

nothing whatever to say. At last one inquired: 

“What news?” 

a re replied the other. 

“What did he say?” asked the first, doubtless 
continuing a conversation a fortnight old. 


No - 
“Good!” and they drove on. 
& 


RECKONING WITHOUT HIS HOST. 


little story from the Atlanta Constitution seems 
to indicate that Tennyson is not a name to 
conjure with in some parts of the South. 


A poetical traveller, stopping at a Georgia inn, 
dismounted from his horse and called to the land- 
lord, who was lounging on the veranda: 


“Wrinkled ostler, grim and thin, 
Here is custom come your way ; 

Take my brute, and lead him in— 
Stuff his ribs with mouldy hay!” 


n.” said the landlord, “I'll 


“Ef you say that a 
Z », Thar’s 


lam you side the head with this hickory! 
a boy here to look after the hosses!’’ 

« x¢ man,” explained the traveller, “I 
meant no offense. I was only quoting Tennyson 
to you” 

“Hang Tennyson,” exclaimed the landlord, 
“an’ tell him I said so! Neither him nor you kin 
make a stable-boy 0’ me!” 
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WHAT HE LEFT. 


n a little New England village lived a lawyer 

famous for drawing wills, in which branch of 

the business he had long enjoyed a monopoly 
of the business of the county. 


On the death of a certain respected citizen there 
was much speculation as to the value of the 
property, and the \— 7 ¢ undertook to find 
out the facts. He hun up the lawyer and said, 
— bluntly: ade Blank’s will?” 

“T su se you made Blank’s ? 

“Yes “ 

“Then you prubbly know how much he left. 
Would you mind telling me?” 

“Not at all,” answered the lawyer, deliberately. 
“He left everything he had.” 





Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv, 
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New Spring Suits 
and Skirts. 
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shown such attractive 
suits and skirts at such 




















very low prices. Every gar- 
ment exclusive and made 
especially to order. No 


danger of meeting other ladies 
wearing duplicates. We will 
dress you well at moderate 
cost. ur Catalogue illus- 
trates: 


Suits, smart tailor-made 
suits, 8 up. 
Silk-lined Costumes, 
from Paris models, lined 
throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Skirts, the latest cut, 
newest materials, thor- 
oughly sponged, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, 
unshrinkable, sensible 
garments, $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, chic and 
full of style, $3 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits 
and Wash Dress- 
es, you can’t tell 
how soon the warm weather may come, $3 up. 
Ragians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts 
and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
If a garment does not fit and please, send it 
back, and we w7ll refund your money. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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| You run no risk when you 
buy a Skirt Binding with trade- 
mark S. H. & M. on the back. It 
means Style and Quality. 
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machines may look equally good. 
parts poorly fitted and poor 
last. The other machine— 














WO houses may look just alike and the cost be equal. 
Ge simply a house that some people live in, the other is a home. 
: What makes the difference ? 


finished. May do fair work at first, but can’t 

W HOME-— is made from best quality 
materials, working parts all hand-finished and fitted to a nicety. There's 
as much difference between them as between the ‘‘house’’ and the ‘‘home.”’ 
Considering that you don't buy a sewing machine but once in years, which 
will you buy, the beautiful NEW HOME that everybody likes and 
that lasts a lifetime, or will you take the risk of buying one that looks 
‘just as good,’’ but may prove to be a rattletrap ? 


If you're thinking of buying a Sewing Machine, we should like to send you 
some literature on the subject that will interest you. 


Send for it—FREE. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
a cree on sa 


One is 


You answer it. Two sewing 
One is made from cheap materials, 





























66 Oy. me true, runner of steel! 
Forearm and hockey be deft in the fray! 
Sinew respond from shoulder to heel! 
Goals, two and two;—three minutes to play.” 


The rubber is placed, the rubber is faced ; 
’Tis lost in the center and shot to our end. 
Their forwards are down in a scurry of brown 
And back to our bound’ries we flock to defend. 
It’s “Block with your shoulder!” and “Check with 
your hip!” 
It’s “Play for the corners!” and “Cover your 
man!” 
It’s wrestle and scrimmage and scramble and trip. 
“The puck’s in the open! Now! Shaot while 
you can!” 
They shoot ;—and it flies like a crow to her nest. 
“Guard! eagle-eyed keeper, the game is with 
you!” 
It drops with a smack from his drum of a chest 
And drives to the side from the point of his shoe. 
A scurry, a clatter, a fall—it is mine! 
Their forwards are scattered and dazed ;—in a 
trice 
We leap through the break in their leaguering line 
And rush for their goal o’er the snow-littered ice. 


It’s “Hurry! Oh, hurry!’’—no second to spare! 
It’s “Pass!” if you’re cornered, and “ Watch 
for a hole!” 
We race three abreast with a breeze in our hair, 
And brace for a try, not a rod from their goal! 
A foot from the ice, with a whir and a ring, 
(Ah, joy of a moment too mighty for rime!) 
It drives ’twixt the posts like a swift on the wing, 
And, just on the instant, the whistle blows 
“Time!” 
7 7 * * 
Thrash of the stick on the frozen sheet, 
Whir of the puck as it darts away; 
Crash of the shock when the rushers meet, 
Skir of the skate in the snowy spray— 


Oh, it isn’t the thrill of a single will, 

The vigor that plays like a dance of flame ;— 
It isn’t the luck of the lofted puck 

That carries the palm in the well-fought game. 


It’s training of muscle and eye and nerve 
In seven, to play with a single soul; 
It’s sinking of self in the will to serve ;— 
It’s “Shoulder to shoulder” that makes the goal. 


* & 
A CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS. 


{GHTY-THREE years ago a small 
company of immigrants from the 
hills of Massachusetts journeyed 
into the woods of Ohio, and in what 
was then a swamp established the 
village of Wellington. 

The early settlers were men of 
good morals, and most of them were 
religious, but in the hardships at- 
tending the new settlement it was 
some time before provision was made for regular 
religious work and worship. The heavy forest 
was to be cut down, the rigors of hard winters 
were to be provided for and endured, and the 
settlers were so nearly overwhelmed by the perils 
and difficulties of their lot that they lived for 
three years with very infrequent meetings of any 
sort, whether of a social or religious nature. 

So scarce was money that the settler who 
received a letter from New England was often 
obliged to canvass the settlement in order to find 
some one of whom he could borrow twenty-five 
cents to take it from the office. 

About this time a young man named Russell 
Webster came into the settlement from New 
England. He was not a religious man, in the 
sense of having made any public profession of 
faith, but he felt the lack of positive religious 
elements in the new community. With some 
difficulty he persuaded the older colonists to 
meet on Sundays, to sing and pray and listen to 
the reading of a sermon by one of their number, 
frequently himself. 

In this fashion the meetings began, and in the 
course of three more years a church was estab- 
lished which continues to this day. Considerable 
musical talent was discovered among the settlers, 
and as the abilities of all were utilized in ways 
that contributed to the common need, the talents 
increased. 

Russell Webster lived to a good old age, and 
when he died, left children and children’s chil- 
dren in the village and church which he helped 
to establish. T’wo years ago, when the church 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary, and the 
memories of those early years were recalled by 
one and another, this incident was related as it 
is here given, showing how, in that formative 
period, one young man, and he not a professed 
Christian, helped to crystallize the sentiment of 
the community toward good things. 

It is often thus that some young man or woman 
feels and assumes a responsibility which it would 
be easy to evade, but which, when assumed, 
discovers unexpected influence and power. A 
regard for selfish ease, a fear of criticism, a com- 
forting reflection that it was more the duty of 
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others, an unwillingness to assume responsibility 
which was certain to involve future obligations— 
any one of these considerations would have 
deprived one young man of his supreme oppor- 
tunity to render a lasting service to the community 
of which he was a member. 

A modest, firm stand for righteousness, a 
patient and loyal appeal to others to take the 
same stand, will often rally a goodly company of 
those who are waiting for some one to begin. 


A DESERT OF SALT. 


ne of the most remarkable geographical 
districts in the United States is the great 


Colorado Desert in southeastern Califor- 








nia. It covers a territory about one hundred and 

| forty miles long and seventy miles wide, and is 
| absolutely bare of vegetation. The traveller to 
| whom it is known never ventures to cross it, as 
the attempt means almost certain death. It is 
even difficult to get the Indians, who are perfectly 
familiar with it, to enter it during the summer. 
The dried bodies of horses and human beings 
| have often been found as well preserved from 
| decay as ancient mummies. 


And yet at one point in this vast expanse of 
barrenness there is a crystal lake as pure and 
white as driven snow! In the center. of a wide 

| valley, two hundred and eighty feet below the 
level of the Gulf of California, there lies a sea 
of solid salt. During the day this vast deposit, 
stretching away for miles, gleams in dazzling 
whiteness, its scintillating crystals reflecting the 
rays of the sun like virgin snow. As the sun goes 
down it takes on hues of crimson and gold of 
marvelous beauty. To those approaching it at 
night, it seems as if a miracle had been wrought. 
The spotless whiteness extends to the horizon, 
and in places the salt is piled up in great heaps 
like veritable snow-drifts. 

Ages ago this entire desert was part of the Gulf 
of California, but the salt is not that left by the 
ancient sea. It is the deposit of springs that are 
ever running down from the distant mountains. 
The salt is spread over a great area, and to make 
it merchantable it is only necessary to collect and 
dry it. Usuaily artificial heat is necessary to dry 
the product of salt-mines, as it contains a ae 
amount of moisture; but the intense heat of this 
desert is all that is required. 

The method of collecting the salt is to plow it up 
by steam, each plow cutting a furrow eight feet 
wide and six inches deep. One plow will cut and 
gather seven hundred tons per day, which gives 
some adequate idea of the immensity of the 
deposit. A railroad has been built out into the 
lake, and the salt is loaded directly on the cars. 
Thousands of tons are piled up here and there in 
little mountains. 

The temperature of the lake in summer is one 
hundred and fifty degrees, and it would be impos- 
sible for white men to work in it and live; but the 
—— Indians endure it without apparent ill 
effects. 
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CAUGHT IN A STAMPEDE. 
T= years ago, when the cowboys of north- 


who was the “best man” in various ways, 
James Evans won the steer-tying championship 
by roping, throwing and tying a vicious steer in 
twenty-four seconds. But in a recent round-up 
the champion did a more remarkable thing, by 
which, says the Kansas City Star, he saved his 
own and another man’s life. 


While he and some companions were camping 
for the night on a high table-land, which ended a 
few miles away in an abrupt drop of two hundred 
feet, a storm swept through the mountains. Made 
nervous by the lightning, the herd of fifteen 
hundred cattle stampeded in the direction of the 
precipice. Evans and his men mounted hurriedly, 
and circling to the front of the maddened cattle, 
— with whoops and revolver-shots to turn them 
pack. 

In the dense blackness of the night Evans’s 
horse missed his footing and went down in a heap, 
one leg in a gopher-hole. The horse of a cowboy 
named Davis, running close behind, stumbled over 
Evans’s horse, and Davis, too, came to earth and 
lay still, unconscious. 

‘ifty Pw away came the herd, and a short 
flash of lightning showed Evans the situation. 
The swiftly moving sea of cattle reached one hun- 
dred yards each ee Unable to arouse Davis, 
and never thinking of leaving his disabled comrade, 
Evans took the only chance of saving both. He 
emptied his own revolver and his companion’s into 
the center of the herd, cutting a breach in the front 
of the mass. Then throwing the inanimate form 
of more over his shoulder, he awaited his oppor- 
tunity. 

As one of the leaders brushed by, Evans, with 
one movement, put the body of Davis across the 
shoulders of the steer, and mounted, also. Vainl 
the animal leaped, bucked and side-jum ed. 
With his legs wrapped tightly around the body of 
his mount, Evans drove his spurs deep in, and 
held himself and Davis in place. 

The steer, wild with rage, agony and fright, 
rapidly left the herd in the rear, and veering to 
the right in a furious gallop, carried his riders out 
of danger. Then Evans rolled off the back of his 
strange rescuer, and a half-hour later, when his 
cowboys turned the herd at the rim of the cafion, 
and rode back to look for the foreman and Davis, 
they found them, both unconscious. The weary 
steer, with his sides covered with blood, lay 
| exhausted a short distance away. 
| The outfit ordered a medal for Evans, and the 
steer has been pensioned for life on the best 
alfalfa in the valley. 
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THE ELEPHANT’S LITTLE JOKE. 


he “Midway” at the Pan-American Exposi- 
T tion in Buffalo was designed especially to 

furnish amusement, and no doubt fulfilled 
its purpose admirably. It was not design, how- 
ever, but accident which was responsible for a 
| funny incident witnessed by some visitors from 
| New York, one of whom tells the story in the Sun. 


We were loitering past the animal show when 
I noticed a queer sort of chair in front of the place. 
It was of wood, heavy and square, and remark- 
ay wide, and the seat was less than a foot high. 

hile we were wondering what it was for, a 
baby elephant came out of the menagerie building, 
and when it reached the chair, sat down in it. 
The “barker” also came along and began his 
efforts to draw a crowd. 

Just in front of the chair stood a group of peau 
discussing the question of where to go next. One 
woman was only a foot or two from the elephant, 
but all of them were standing with their backs to 
the chair, and were quite unconscious of any one 
or anything near them. , 

The elephant seemed to decide on investigating 
the group. The woman had her belt pinned down 
in the back with a large-headed pin that gleamed 
temptingly in young Mr. Elephant’s eyes. He 








eastern Arizona came together to find out | 





pe mpg out his trunk and began fumbling with 
e 


The woman felt something and put her hand 
around to see that her belt was in place. Before 
her hand got there the trunk was gone. She 
satisfied herself that her clothing was secure, and 
then brought her hand back to the front again. 
Up went the trunk for a second attempt. The 
woman was so occupied in the discussion that she 
was probably only half-conscious of being touched, 
for she did not turn around even then. She 
merely put her hand back on another reassuring 
— tion, which again missed the exploring 
runk. 

Once again the elephant found the field clear. 
This time he was surer of his ground. He deftly 
took the head of the pin, drew it out, and then 
swiftly jabbed it—there is no other word for it— 
into the woman’s back. Scream? Oh, yes. She 
jumped about three feet, too, and as she came 
down she whirled around to see what had struck 
her. When she saw that elephant she jumped 
another three feet. I have seen the Midway very 
lively at times, but I don’t think I ever saw any- 
thing any funnier than that. 

The elephant? Oh, he never cracked a smile. 








hen you wake up in the morning of a chill and 
cheerless day 
And feel inclined to grumble, pout or frown, 
Just glance into your mirror and you will quickly 
see 
It’s just because the corners of your mouth turn 
down. 
Then take this simple rime, 
Remember it in time, 
It’s always dreary weather in countryside or 
town 
When you wake and find the corners of your 
mouth turned down. 


If you wake up in the morning full of bright and 
happy thoughts 
And begin to count the blessings in your cup, 
Then glance into your mirror and you will quickly 
see 
It’s all because the corners of your mouth turn 
up. 
Then take this little rime, 
Remember all the time, 
There’s joy a-plenty in this world to fill life’s cup 
If you’ll only keep the corners of your mouth 
turned up. 
= © 


THE MAIN ISSUE. 





this country, his enthusiasm never flames 

higher than when he sees some son of the 
fatherland elevated to an honorable position by | 
the choice of American voters. Matthew P. Breen, 
an acute student of politics, gives an amusing | 
account of an honest German innkeeper, Mr. | 
Weinheimer, whose interest in the general election | 
of 1884 was centered in the nomination of one | 
Heidelgraff for alderman of his ward. 


Mr. Kiernan, a gentleman greatly interested in | 
Olitics, called one day upon Mr. Weinheimer | 
n order to discover the trend of the German- 
American vote. 

“Well, Mr. Weinheimer,” said he, “how’s the 
election Fong. 

“Oh, Heidelgraff is elected sure!” responded 
Weinheimer. 

“Yes, but how is Cleveland running up here?” 

“Ach, Himmel! Mr. Kiernan, what’s the use? 
Heidelgraff sure is elected.” 

Concluding that national and state politics were 
not within the sphere of Weinheimer’s interest, 
Mr. Kiernan proceeded to try him on city polities. 
“Well, Mr. Weinheimer,” said he, “do you think 
our candidate for mayor will be elected?” 

“Now we a all , Mr. Kiernan,” 
responded the innkeeper. “It’s no use at all. 
Heidelgraff is sure our next alderman.” 

Kiernan was at length willing to come down to 
district issues, and asked: “How will my friend | 
O’Brien, who is running up here for the assembly, 
make out?” 

“Mr. Kiernan,” replied Weinheimer, “no man 
will beat Heidelgra - You may take it for sure 
he will be elected.” | 

Kiernan, now a little nettled, said slowly and 
with marked emphasis: “Mr. Weinheimer, Heidel- 

aff and O’Brien are running together as candi- 

ates of the same party, one for alderman and 
the other for the state assembly. Both are friendl 
to each other in this election, you understand. 
Now you say Heidelgraff’s all right. Will my 
friend O’Brien be all r ght, too?” 

“Well, Mr. Kiernan,” said Weinheimer, looking 
pained at his visitor’s want of comprehension, 
‘I tells you as though we talks all day, it’s no use. 
Yust read to-morrow morning early the papers 
yourself, and you will see sure Heidelgraff is 
elected alderman.” 


FE xcellent citizen as the German becomes in 
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THE LUNCHEON EXPANDED. 


he men from Butte, Montana, who went to 

Red Rock Lake in quest of ducks and geese 

were tired when they got there, says the 
Standard. They pitched their tents, piled their 
provisions, not even stopping to put them under 
cover, and went to bed. One of the sportsmen, 
Davis, slept alone in the tent nearest the pro- 
visions. 

A few hours later Davis was awakened by a 
rasping and grating sound at his feet. He raised 
his head from the blankets and looked out through 
the opening of the tent. Clearly outlined against 





the Legge wy moon he saw a huge black bear 
busily engaged in sampling the provisions. 

The weapons were in the other tents. There | 
was nothing to do but wait for the bear to leave. | 
Nor was Davis at all anxious to attract the bear’s 
attention. On the contrary, he lay very still and | 
held his breath until the beast, with a satisfied | 
grunt, ambled off in the direction of the lake. | 

Bright and early the next morning, just before | 
dawn, in fact, Mr. Davis took his gun and started 
on the trail of the bear. As he neared the lake he 
saw something just ahead of him—a dark object, 
which in the dim light seemed to move. Cautiously 
and with some trepidation the hunter sank to his 
knees to get a better sight on the strange object. 
A moan of anguish was wafted to the ears of the 
man with the gun, and there followed a moment 
of painful suspense. | 

hen a ray of light revealed an animal lying 
upon its back, its feet in the air wiggling like the | 
feelers of a bug that has been upset. 

It was a bear,a big black bear, apparently in 
distress. It writhed in evident agony when it 
cought sigs of its pursuer, and its struggles were 
oy ul to behold. Not caring to take any chances, 

r. Davis despatched the creature with a bullet. 
The report awakened the other men in camp, 


| thing, madam, but mine own.’ 
| at the curate severely, replied: “Your wife ought 
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and before the smoke had cleared away a dozen 
companions were on the scene. 

Developments followed. It was found upon 
inspection of the provisions that had been attacked 
in the night that the bear had eaten a ym 
package of dried apples. It was further discov- 
ered that the bear had gone to the edge of the 
lake and had drunk water. How much he drank 
will never be known, but it was enough to agitate 
the dried apples. 
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JUST AS GOOD. 


bel Judkins kept the corner store in Center- 

A ville, and it was his boast that no man who 

patronized him need lack for anything he 
wanted, provided he had the wherewithal to pay. 


Occasionally some unreasonable person would 
ask for a commodity not included in Abel’s list; 
but if he did so, he was either provided with 
something which Mr. Judkins assured him was 
better than the article he had desired, and served 
exactly the same purpose, or he was made to feel 
that it was, for some dark and mysterious reason, 
no longer “carried’’ by any progressive and self- 
romges ing —_ 7 

When a carping summer resident, whose pair of 
ancient bellows, bought at an auction sale, had 
collapsed beyond repair, expressed surprise that 
no bellows were to be had of Mr. Judkins, the 
Centerville storekeeper turned upon her with a 
lofty smile. 

“Folks here, ma’am,” he said, coldly, “don’t hold 
with getting so took up with old ideas, or being so 
narrow, as some of those that summer with us from 
below. The advances of civilization are prized 
here in this town, and air-tights with drafts are 
more thought of than old ch mbly fireplaces that 
require constant feeding and have to be blowed 
on to keep ’em a-going.’ 

He glanced at the summer resident, but could 
discover no special signs of weakening or humility 
in her face. With a briskness which always 
marked his mereantile proceedings, he changed 
in a twinkling from the advocate of progress to 
the upholder of primitive methods. 

“But folks will be folks, ma’am,” he said, indul- 
gently, “and if you like an open glow I don’t know 
what’s to hinder. And better than any bellows 
that ever were made, ma’am, is an onion-stalk. 
I can fit you out complete with three stout ones 
at this present, and when you’ve blowed them out 
o’ usefulness, all you’ve got to do is to come to 
Abel Judkins and get some more.” 
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DID THE TIGERS KNOW? 


really remarkable story of animal perception 

A has been contributed to Frank Leslie’s 

Monthly by Mr. Frank Bostock, who may 

be considered an authority on wild animals in 
captivity. 

I once had a trainer, Mr. Bostock says, an old 
Irishman who had served in a British regiment in 
India, and who knew the ways of tigers in ever 
detail. He taught three of them to do more wor 
in the arena than I have ever seen done by any 
other tigers. I have seen him sitting down be- 
tween two of them at rest times during rehearsals 
and examining their claws to see if any of them 
were sore or split. Any one who has ever tried 
that with even a house cat knows that it strikes 
the feline nature as an unwarrantable familiarity ; 
but they never did more than show their teeth and 
whine, and that half in playfulness. 

One day the old fellow got very drunk, the first 
time in his life, to my knowledge. Before he was 
noticed on his return to the cage he had gone in 
with his tigers and fallen in a heap on the floor. 

The other keepers made several attempts to 
take him out of the cage, but it was at once 
apparent that to do so meant a bitter and bloody 
fight with the tigers. They guarded him all night 
in his drunken slumber. But the next time he put 
them to work they balked, and he could neither 
persuade nor drive them. 

They had ceased to trust him, or something of 
that sort, and his usefulness with them was at an 
end forever. 

That was indeed “judgment . . . fled to brutish 
beasts.” 
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MR. MOODY’S PICTURE. 


t the time of the great fire in Chicago, Dwight 

A L. Moody, the evangelist, was living in that 

city, and had just returned to his house for 

a night’s rest, when the call came for him and his 

neighbors to hurry away. The fire had crossed 
the river, and was rapidly advancing. 


It was too late to think of removing any heavy 
articles, but one thing Mrs. Moody determined to 
Save—a portrait of her husband, presented to 
him Fn. artist, Healy. This she prized above 
everything else the house contained. A stranger 
who had entered the room helped her to take it 
down from the wall. Then the wife called her 
husband and begged him to save it for her. 

Notwithstanding the horror of the situation and 
the increasing terrors of the night, the ludicrous 
side of the matter at once appealed to Mr. Moody. 

“Take my own picture!” said he. ‘Well, that 
would be a great joke. Suppose somebody meets 
me in the street and says, ‘Hullo, Moody, glad 
you’ve escaped! What’s that you’ve saved and 
are clinging to so affectionately?’ Wouldn’t it 
sound well to answer, ‘Oh, I’ve got my own 
portrait!’ ” 

No entreaty could move him; but the canvas 
was hastily Knocked out of its heavy frame and 
carried by Mrs. Moody herself. It was the one 
relic rescued from their home. 
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HE GOT HIS RECEIPT. 


t is not often that the carelessness of an un- 
| businesslike man can be brought home to him 
so cleverly as was done by a bright young 
Irishman whose experience is described by the 
Detroit News-Tribune: 


He had run up a small bill at the village store, 
and went in to pay it, first my for a receipt. 
The pocqeseaee grumbled and said it was too much 
trouble to give receij ts for such small amounts. 
lt was just as well to cross the account off, and 
he drew a diagonal pencil-line across the book. 

“Does that settle it?” asked the customer. 

“Certainly.” 

“An’ ye’ll never be asking for it again?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Faith, thin,” said the Irishman, coolly, “an’ I'll 
kape me money in me pocket, for i haven't paid it 

et.” 
“Well,” was the retort, “I can rub that out.” 

“I thought so,” said the persistent customer, 
dryly. ‘“‘Maybe you'll give me a receipt now. 
Here’s the money.” 

* © 


A county curate in England who was newly 
married called on a great lady of the village, and 
as he presented his wife introduced her with the 
flippant and horribly ill-bred quotation, “ ‘A poor 

’ The lady, looking 


to have introduced you as ‘A poorer thing, but 
mine owner.’ ’—Short Stories Magazine. 
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A LITTLE HELPER. 


y father says I’m a great helper,” 
Said little Miss Dorothy Gay. 
“There’s just only us and our Bridget, 
So I have to work ev’ry day. 
On Monday I help do the washing 
By wiping the plates dry and bright, 
On Tuesday I help Bridget iron 
By folding tit towels just right; 
On Wednesday I help do the mending 
By threading the needles up, fast, 
And Thursday I help clean the silver 
By counting it over at last; 
And Friday I help with the sweeping 
By dusting as hard as I can, 
And Sat’day I ’most do the baking 
By buttering every pan; 
And Sunday—well, Sunday, my father 
Says he @oesn’t actu’ly know 
But he’d break right down in his sermon 
At meeting if I didn’t go!” 
ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
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A QUEER COASTING- PARTY. 

T was Evelyn’s first visit to California. 
Uncle Fred lived near the Sierra Madre 
Mountains, and the ride from the station 
took them up and down some very steep 
hills. Evelyn was tucked into the back 
seat between her cousins, George and 
Alice. 

“These are the foot-hills of the mountains,” 
George explained, as the horses began climbing 
another long slope. Evelyn drew a deep breath 
as she looked off toward the high mountain 
range in the distance, and then at the sparkling 
stream of water that went dashing over a rocky 
bed not far from the road. 

“Tt’s beautiful,” she exclaimed, and then 
after a moment she added, “‘ but don’t it seem 
queer to have it always summer? The greatest 
fun we have is coasting. I don’t see how any 
boy or girl could get along without that!” 

Then George and Alice both spoke at once. 
“But we do coast,” they said. And then they 
laughed merrily at Evelyn’s look of astonishment. 

“T don’t see how you can coast without snow !” 
she exclaimed. 

“You shall see,” said Uncle Fred, as he turned 
the horses and drove toward a rambling house. 

After that Evelyn forgot all about the coasting 
in Aunt Fanny’s greeting, and in all the inter- 
esting things the children began to show her 
about the place, to say nothing of the delicious 
supper which was soon ready for them. 

George was determined that Evelyn should 
not go back to Minnesota with the idea that there 
was anything in that State which was ahead of 
California. So one morning he suggested to 
Alice that they get up a coasting-party for that 
afternoon. Evelyn listened with very wide-open 
eyes, and was inclined to think at first that they 
were joking her. But they finally persuaded 
her that they were in earnest, only they would 
not tell her how or where they were to coast, and 
you may imagine that she was about as curious 
a girl as could have been found in all California 
for the next four or five hours. 

George had disappeared, “to drum up the 
coasting-party,” as Alice explained, and he did 
not come back until noon. 

“They’ll be here by two o’clock,” he an- 
nounced upon his return. “I asked Will 
Baldwin and Mamie, and Ned and Esther Green. 
It’s better not to have too many on the hill, and 
they can all come. 

“Let’s go out and get the sleds ready,” said 
George, and off he ran to the shed, with the two 
girls following close to his heels. Evelyn’s 
wonder grew with every minute, and it was only 
when George came out of the shed dragging a 
real sled that she felt thoroughly sure that it 
was not a joke, after all. 

The sled which George brought out was not 
quite like those she was used to, but it was 80 | 
much like them that she would have called it a | 
sled at onee, even if she had come upon it unex- 
pectedly here in California. The runners were 
twice as broad on the bottom as those on her 
sled at home, and they were made from smoothly 
polished wood without any steel. The top of 
the sled had several crosspieces instead of one 
loard. The back piece was wide enough for a 
seat, and those in front were far enough from it 
for the feet to rest upon. At the side of the} 
sied was a stick which George explained was 
used for a brake to check the speed of the sled | 
hen the hill was too steep. | 
‘Now for the hill!” exclaimed George, when | 
others came; and taking the sleds under 
ir arms, off they started. 

\ ten minutes’ walk brought them to the top | 

i long hill, which sloped away as if it might 

e been made expressly for coasting, and down 

entire length Evelyn could trace a shining path 


& 


| but little wider than the sleds which they carried. | 


| But it was not a path of ice or of snow ; it was | 


| just grass, yellow and glistening in the sunlight, 
| and it looked as smooth and as slippery as any 


lice could look. And then Evelyn began to 


comprehend. 


Of course the track had not always been there 


on the hillside, because all about them the same 
glistening yellow grass stood waving at them in 
the breeze. During the forenoon the boys had 
been out and “‘made the track.” 


George went down first, to “show Evelyn 


| how, ” and then as soon as George’s sled was 


well out of the way, she was spinning down the 


‘hill after him. 


It was really wonderful how fast the sled 


| could go, and Evelyn, who had had the use of 








“Now,” said she, brightly, “here are five little 
candy dots in a row. Here are eight rows. 
How many candy dots?” 

“Forty,” promptly. 

“Yes. Now make seven times five and four | 
times five and the rest. When you have made 
the whole table, learn it. When you have 
learned it, eat it !’? 

“Oh!” 

It was the most splendid way to learn your 
tables! Freddie forgot they were tables. They 
were tiny red and yellow and white candies. 
He went to work with a will, and when the 
teacher—that is, mamma—said “ School’s out,” 
he had learned his five table. He didn’t eat it 
till after school. 

The next day they went back and reviewed 








“ Don’t wash my hands ; 





“Oh, please do stop! 
—that hurts! dear me!” 
But ——— 





LITTLE LOU. 


“ Don’t wash my face!” begged little Lou. 
; eee 9 “It hurts where pussy scratched it—oo! 


I cut that finger, too—oh! oh! 


“Don’t brush my hair!” sobbed little Lou. 
“IT bumped my head to-day— boohoo! 





this is how he came to tea. 


By Frances 
E. Clark. 


they’re chapped, you know. 








| use it. 
“Just think of coasting, mamma,” said Evelyn | 


| that night, “when it is so warm that even a| 


| sunbonnet is a burden !” 
JuLIA DARROW COWLES. 
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EATING HIS WAY. 


reddie despised the multiplication table. 
was easy enough to learn to read and 
spell—and writing wasn’t anything. But 


e 
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| it made you ache all over to say your tables, my, 


how it made you ache! 
remember. 

Mamma got up and went out of the room. 
When she came back she had the glass jar of 
| tiny colored candies that you put on birthday 
| cakes in her hand. She was opening it and 
pouring out a splendid heap on the table-cloth. 

“My!” breathed the boy who could not 
remember, and who didn’t like multiplication. 


And you couldn’t 


It | 








the brake explained to her, found it necessary to | the two table, and the next day after the three, | 
| and the next day after that the four. 


Freddie 
had little picnics out in the back yard, and shared 
the multiplication tables—I mean the candy dots 
—with the next-door twins. 

The next-door twins were six, like Freddie, 
but they went to a school with blackboards and 
desks in it. One day the next-door twins’ 
teacher was making their mother a call. Freddie 
was making one on the next-door twins. 

“Don’t you go to school, 


| teacher asked him. 


“Oh, yes’m,” politely. 
“Oh, you do? 


she asked, smilingly. 


little boy?” the | 


Well, I suppose you think the 
multiplication table is perfectly dreadful, too?’ | 


| 
“Oh, no’m!” eagerly; “I’m very fond of 


mine.” 


“Indeed! How far along are you?” 


“T’ve only eaten as far as seven times seven 


yet,” said Freddie. And he went home wonder- 
ing why the next-door twins’ teacher had opened 
her eyes so wide. Annie H. DONNELL. 





NUTS TO CRACK, 
1. 
VOWEL CHANGES, 

Froth, glory, to fret. 
A plant, a grave, a volume, gentle. 
A picture, a symbol, a net, presently. 
Boneless, to tie, to flex, forbidden. 
A string, to recline, single, a pathw ay. 
A branch, = animal, soll, amineral, a machine, 

crippled 
A river, a hillock, a peg, a peal. 
Tidy, evening, a billet, a re ptile, 
A grain, a color, to sharpen, 

particle. 
10. A meadow, an enclosure, missed, deceived. 
11. A joining, a part, alike, a boy’s name. 
12. A step, a planet, a hoard, to ‘guide, to mix. 


2. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


Find an ancient king in the head of the Venetian 
republic. 

Find a legal claim in a customer. 

Find a South American city in a closing effort. 
Find a part of the body in a mournful poem. 
Find a cylindrical device in facetiousness. 

Find an appellation in a coating. 

Find an unctuous substance in a table-mat. 
Find an Australian bird in a bone. 

Find a balancing chair in earthenware. 

Find a noted American author in a Swiss hut. * 
Find a sorrowful exclamation in a vehicle. 

Find a plant in a vinegar bottle. 


3. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA, 
The blanks may be replaced by characters in 
mythology. 

From where I —-, —— and coffee-pot, too, 
Were plainly in sight, tho’ not seen by you 
That tumble-<down barn is, I think, a disgrace. 
It —— all the beauty of this lovely place. 
I purchased a new granite once before. 
Who can —— ——, that man at the door? 
You’ve broken a —— off this easy chair, 

And you must replace it, for that’s only fair. 
A — of pictures and stories, you say? 
We must subscribe for that journal to-day. 


4. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
Sometimes red and sometimes green, 
In the garden I am seen; 
Fastened tightly, yet I go 
Sometimes swift and some times slow. 
You will see me in the stream, 
And I’m in your deepest dream. 
Il. 
For the wants of another I care, 
Tho’ feeble and weak I may be; 
Of fuel and water loads I must bear, 
And I a provisions to sea; 
An offer am I, accept me, 1 pray, 
I may be the best That is coming your way 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 
i, 
” said the ------ » 
“y ‘cannot let you go 
-- in the forest, 
v ou’d mages > come to Wh. 
The --- - the branches 
Like rain almost. so wet 
The foliage was this payne. 
Stay in and do not fret 
i. 
” eried the ure hin, 
“in need . 
d -, I think, would vanish 
Ere long A. such a sky. 


6. 
CHARADES. 


ree 


a 


to join. 
that which, a 


Stel 





My first I always aid dislike, 
1 cannot tell you why. 
“My second,” cried the brave young lord, 
Laid on the field to die. 
Then on my second fell my first, 
My whole it makes gre at pain; 
Such misery and suffering 
We never wish again. 
II. 
My first most often leads in tongues one writes, 
Ty next’s a symbol of which all have heard, 
My third an insect is that sometimes bites, 
ly whole’s a clever hiding of a word. 
III. 
When autumn days came cool and clear, 
The sportsman took his rod and gun. 
“Let me go with you, father, dear! 
Exclaimed his little son. 
“No, no, my boy,”’ the father said, 
“It's almost time for school, you know. 
But if you'll tell me this instead, 
Perhaps I'll let you go. 
“You oftentimes call me my last, 
And when I shoot, my first I take. 
When both in one word you have east, 
What ancient city will they make?” 


: P 
WORD PUZZLE. 
When that I was a tiny girl, 
With freckled face and loc ks a-curl, 
And went to grandma’s place, 
Where ap: ee trees were all a-blow, 
Bright, shining pans were in a row, 
Where I could see my face. 
No pans but milk-pans then I knew. 
Since then the years have not been few, 
And I have learned of many; 
I’ll tell you all about them now, 
And if to guess you will know how, 
See if you find out any. 
One in my lady’s garden grows, 
A humble rival of the rose 
One prowls the forest lane ; 
One puts a numerous crowd to flight, 
And one in old times clad a knight; 
This eases every pain. 
While that a beast of burden bears, 
This makes a dish for millionaires; 
And at the opera-house 
There’s one delights the c hildren’s eyes; 
One’s heard whene’er a good man dies ; 
In this you’ll find a mouse. 









































CURRENT: re 


ft ews PHILIPPINE TARIFF BILt, as reported 
to the Senate January 20th by the majority 
of the Committee on the Philippines, differs 
from the bill which the House passed in pro- 
viding for a reduction of 25 per cent. in duties 
on goods coming from the Philippines into the 
United States, with an additional reduction on 
such goods as pay an export tax in the Philippines | 
to offset that tax. The Democratic minority 
made their report on the bill the occasion for 
defining their attitude toward the whole question 
of the relations of the United States to the 
Philippines. "They would declare the islands | 
foreign territory, and would treat imports from | | 
them accordingly, except during the temporary | 
occupation, when there should be free trade 
between the islands and this country. As soon 
as the Filipinos have formed a stable govern- | 
ment, able to give adequate guarantees for the 
performance of treaty obligations with Spain and 
domestic security, they recommend that the 
United States withdraw, retaining only such 
military and naval stations as it may need. | 


























Poon PANAMA CANAL Rovute.—The Presi- 
dent transmitted to Congress January 20th 
a supplemental report from the isthmian canal 
commission, to the effect that, under the changed 
conditions now existing, the Panama route is the 
most practicable and feasible for an isthmian 
canal under the control and ownership of the 
United States. The new report, like the earlier 
one, is unanimous; and the change in the policy 
recommended is due to the reduced price at 
which the Panama property is now offered. } 
IGHTING 


F AT PANAMA.—Three rebel gun- | 
boats attacked two government vessels in | 
the Bay of Panama January 20th, and there was 
a sharp fight, in which one of the rebel boats 
was beached and one of the government vessels 
was burned and sunk. Gen. Carlos Alban, 
Governor of Panama and commander-in-chief 
of the Colombian army, was killed. 
REAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STaTes.—It has been generally believed 
that joint intervention by the European powers | 
at the time of the war with Spain was averted | 
by the refusal of Great Britain to join in such 
action; but no official evidence to sustain this 
belief had been made public until Lord Cran- 
borne, under-secretary for foreign affairs, made | 
a statement January 20th, in reply to inquiries | 
in the House of Commons. It appears that, 
after ascertaining that such action would be 
acceptable to the United States, the British | 
government agreed to join the other powers in 
presenting a joint note, expressing the hope that | 
negotiations might lead to a peaceful settlement, | 
accompanied by satisfactory guarantees; but 
that she declined to approve subsequent proposals, 
which seemed to contemplate putting pressure 
on the government of the United States. The 
German foreign office also has let it be known 
that the propositions looking toward intervention 
found no favor at Berlin. 
ee HENRyY’s Vistr.—Prince Henry of 
Prussia—who is to be accompanied by 
Admiral von Tirpitz, secretary of the imperial 
admiralty, General von Plessen, chief of Em- 
peror William’s personal military staff, and 
other distinguished oflicers—is expected to reach 
New York February 22d, on the steamship 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, and to sail on his return | 
voyage on the Deutschland March 11th. The | 
launching of the emperor’s yacht will take place 
at Shooter’s Island on the morning of February | 
25th. The imperial yacht Hohenzollern will | 
precede the prince, and will be waiting for him | 
to board her at New York. On the prince’s 
arrival in New York, he will be met by a squad- 
ron led by the battle-ship I/linois, and including 
the cruisers Olympia, San Francisco and 
Cincinnati, and the old sloop-of-war. Hartford, 
all under the command of Rear-Admiral Evans. 





HE BRITISH PARLIAMENT was opened by 

King Edward in person January 16th, and 
the scene was even more brilliant than last year, 
when the king delivered his first speech from the 
throne. The king and queen rode from Bucking- 
ham Palace to Westminster in the magnificent 
state coach, through streets lined with cheering 
crowds. Gorgeously robed, their majesties | 
entered the House of Lords, preceded by heralds | 
and by the Duke of Devonshire bearing the | 
imperial crown. The House of Commons was 
summoned with the usual ceremonies, and the 
king read his speech to the assembled houses. 
The speech was couched in the customary 
general and somewhat vague terms ; and the only 
unexpected incident was a burst of applause 
which followed the king’s declaration that the 
soldiers in South Africa had conducted their 
operations with humanity, often to their own 


detriment. 

A EARTHQUAKE SHOCK was felt in many 
towns and cities of Mexico January 16th. 

The most serious damage was at Chilpanzingo, 

where many buildings were destroyed and several 

hundred people were killed. 
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Made or saved. Print yourowp 
Money®:: &c., with a $5 Press. 


Larger size for circulars, books, 
newspapers, $18. Type setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of press- 
es, type, paper, &c., to factory. 
The Press Co,, Meriden, Conn, 
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Stvertising at Wholesale Prices ~ 


FRE 20,000 BOOKS 


sent free to your addrecs, Postage 5c. All books carried 
in stock. One price toeverybody. Wesave you money. 
THE BOOK Jalal COMPANY, 
266-268 Wabash A Chieago. 
Largest Mail Order” Bocksellers jn the World. 

















INFANT’ S OUTFIT. 


eces $5.69. 
Eve om. for eee al ~ Children. 
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“We Cater to the Little Ones.” 
Nye & Herring, 643 Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Excellent to restore original color 
to gray hair. Cures sealp diseases 
and hair falling. 
5c. and $1.0( 

















Tels sold ont is sold on thirty days’ free trial. Copper tanks, 
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LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL SERVE 


LIFE PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL SERV 


b logue. 4cents — 
Des Moines inc.Co. Bx 532, DesMoines, la. or Bx 532, Buffalo,W.Y 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
soak of, A Leaphigy — 
-~ ‘simplicity. Amy boy or gir 
¥~ can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
= Neti 10¢., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Zimmerman Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., Ohio. 
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YOU CAN PLAY THEM 
WITHOUT LEARNING. 





CHURCH BAND OF PATERSON, N. J. 


The Wonderful Zobo 


For Entertainments and Parties 


The most extraordinary music a partrament ever 
produced; so constructed that the human voice 
comes out so wonde peeny as to fh. -4 it melodious 
beyond all comprehension. It seems impossible 
for it to accomplish so much. It gives you the 
vocal power of giants, yet its music may be softened 
to the cooing of a dove or the thrilling song of the 
nightingale. Money- and music-making feature 
for CHU RCH CHOIRS and other concerts. 
organize a brass band for public 
with 30 minutes’ practice. 

Sing into mouthpiece — Zobo does the rest. 
25-cent Special Offer.—To introduce the 
wonderful ZOBO we will send one careful 
packed, together with our handsomely illustr mated 
cats rlogue, prepaid, for 25 cents. Warranted 
just as represented or money cheerfully refunded. 
Agents Wanted. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., 
Mth Street, Department 13, New YORK. 
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CREB as 


When applied to cavity or surface of aching 





tooth relieves the paininstantly. No exper- 
iment, but a standard and widely known 
remedy. Be sure to get Dent’s; imitations 
are useless. All druggists or by mail, 15c. 


Cc. S. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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fruit. Write for our free catalogue 


The Calla Greenhouses, Box 106, Calla, Ohio. 


























High Grade, 1902 model, for your 
examination. It is the wonder 
value of the new year, the per- 
fection point in bicycle construc- 
tion. Up-to-date in design, size and 

aaa. Weighs twenty-two 

pounds, and guaranteed to carry 


A Rider Weighing 600 Pounds. 
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MARILLA INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 85, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 








CROU Thousands of 


children need- 
lessly die of Croup; thousands 
of little coughs run into Bron 
chitis, Laryngitis, Pneumonia 
and death, and many of then 
would be saved if they wore on: 
of our bmg y Bands. Send us 
to-day child and we wil! 
send hand to fit ase of all cost 
0 days; if you 
— cone us $2.00 


ANUFACTURING co., 
214 Pear) a. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Go in Training 


for a High Salary 


e train emmy # eople and busy men and women 
BY MAIL for ieher salaries and better positions 
klet free. State position you desire. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
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| winter. 


Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
7S RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One ~ —_ Bicycle. and exhibit a 
sample 


1902 12 Models, $9 to $15 


Models, high grade, $7 to $I! 
and 


rey tg models, good as new, 

- Great Fe Clearing 

fee athalf factory cost. ‘e ship fo 

anyone on approval and tendaystrial 
without a centin advance. 
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Reward of Merit. 


A New Catarrh Cure Secures National 
Popularity in Less Than One Year. 


Throughout a great nation of eighty millions it is 
a desperate struggle to secure even a recognition 
for a new article, to say nothing of achieving 
popular favor, and yet within one year Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets, the new catarrh cure, has met 
















with such success that to-day it can be found in 
every drug-store throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

To be sure, a large amount of advertising was 
necessary in the first instance to bring the remedy 
to the attention of the publie, but every one 
familiar with the subject knows that advertising 
alone never made any article permanently success- 
ful. It must have in addition absolute, undeni- 
able merit, and this the new catarrh cure certainly 
possesses in a marked degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended upon in- 
halers, sprays and local washes or ointments, 
now use Stuart's Catarrh Tablets because, as one 
of the most prominent stated, these tablets con- 
tain in pleasant, convenient form all the really 
efficient catarrh remedies, such as red-gum, blood- 
root and similar antiseptics. 

They contain no coeaine nor opiate, and are 
given to little children with entire safety and 
benefit. 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., says: “1 
eatarrh in my head and throat 
every fall, with stoppage of the nose and irritation 
in the throat affecting my voice and often extend- 
ing to the stomach, causing catarrh of the stomach 
I bought a fifty-cent package of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets at my druggist’s, carried them in my 
pocket and used them faithfully, and the way in 
which they cleared my head and throat was cer 
tainly remarkable. I had no catarrh last winte! 
and spring, and consider myself entirely free from 
any catarrhal trouble.” 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling, W. Va. 
writes: “I suffered from catarrh nearly my whole 
life, and last winter my two children also suffered 
from eatarrhal colds and sore throat so much 
they were out of school a large portion of the 
My brother, who was cured of catarrbal 
deafness bv using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, urged 
me to try them so much that I did so, and am truly 
thankfal for what they have done for myself 
and my ehildren. I always keep a box of the 
tablets in the house, and at the first appearance 0! 
a cold or sore throat we nip it in the bud, and 
eatarrh is no longer a household affliction with 


A | us.” 


Fuill-sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
are sold for fifty cents at all druggists. 

Send for book on cause and cure of eatarrh, 
mailed free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall 
Mich. 
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HE ORIGIN OF SpEECH.—The dog can 

emit four or five different tones, each indic- 
itive of a special mental condition and each 
wlly understood by its companions. The barn- 
ioor fowl is credited with from nine to twelve 
listinct vocal sounds, each capable of a special 
nterpretation by its fellows. The gestures of 
he lower animals are either facial, like the 
srimaces of the monkey, or changes of bodily 
ttitude, like those of a dog. After citing the 





ibove-mentioned facts, the president of the 
{Anthropological Section of the British Associa- | 
tion, in a recent address, went on to say that he | 
thought it might not unreasonably be inferred | 
that the remote progenitors of man relied upon | 
equally lowly means of communication, and that | 
from such humble beginnings speech has been | 
slowly evolved. Even yet we find gestures, | 
facial expressions and certain vocal sounds often | 
more eloquent than words. 


HE GREAT AGE OF STONEHENGE.—The 
engineering operations recently undertaken 
at Stonehenge in order to restore some of the 
; gigantic monoliths to an upright position 
have led to an interesting discovery | 
bearing upon the probable age of | 
meee the remarkable array of great | 
stones which is popularly 
known as the Druids’ | 
Circle. In making the | 
necessary excavations, 
. many neolithic stone im- 
plements, which had apparently been used to | 
cut and square the monoliths, were discovered. | 
This discovery is regarded as proving that Stone- | 
henge antedates the bronze age, and that the | 
great circle was erected more than 1,500 years 
before the beginning of the Christian era. 
PILLAR OF LiguT FOR Suips.— The 
new light-ship for Diamond Shoal off Hat- 
teras is furnished with electric apparatus 
designed to send a perpendicular pillar of light 
high into the sky directly over the vessel. It is 
hoped that this light may be visible from the 
decks of ships 30 or 40 miles away at sea, whereas 
the masthead lights can be seen only 13 miles 
away. If this form of beacon proves successful, 
it will be adopted for other signal-stations. 







uTrInG Lire Into A DesERtT.—Within 

the past year the population of the so-called 
Colorado Desert in southern California has grown 
from nothing to about a thousand persons, and a 
still more rapid increase is looked for in the near 
future. Irrigation is turning the desert into 
farm lands. It is calculated that 1,000,000 acres 
will have been reclaimed in this manner, in 
southern California, Arizona and Lower Cali- 
fornia, within two or three years. ‘These lands | 
lie in the basin of the Colorado River, where the 
zreat heat and extreme dryness of the air are not 
unfavorable to human beings, provided that 
plenty of water is at hand. Most of the water 
used in the new irrigation enterprises comes from | 
the river, but in southern California much is 
also supplied by Artesian wells. The irrigated 
land is very fertile. 


REE-PLANTING ON THE PRAIRIES.—In 
the opinion of Mr. William L. Hall of the 
Division of Forestry, the time has come for an 
extensive development of forest plantations in the 
Middle West. It is now known that the area 
for profitable tree-planting is much larger than, 
10 years ago, it was thought to be. The demand 
for timber has also increased, owing to the rapid 
diminution of the supply of natural timber in 
the Mississippi valley. Mr. Hall believes that 
500,000 acres of timber, annually planted, would 
be inadequatc to meet the demand. 
HE WORLD’s GREATEST IRON RANGE.— 
Dr. C. K. Leith, who is preparing a mono- 
graph on the great Mesabi iron range of 
Minnesota for the United States Geological 
Survey, says that the rapid development of this 
ange, since its discovery 10 years ago, has, in 
tself, been sufficient to give American steel 
nanufacturers the advantage in foreign markets. 
\t is the greatest iron range known in the world, 
nd the amount of ore in sight on the Mesabi is 
oughly estimated at 500,000,000 tons. Several | 
f the mines are shipping more than 1 ,000,000 | 
ms of ore a year. 





ROUGHT-RESISTING WHEAT.—The xero- 
phytic, or drought -resistant, wheats of 
‘ussia and Algeria were the subject of discus- 
on at a recent meeting of the Biological Society 
| Washington. There are several groups of 
\is species of wheat, and they differ from 
rdinary wheat not only in their ability to resist 
he effects of drought, but in their appearance. 
‘he heads are big and flattened, with much 
iaff, long beards and very large yellowish- | 
hite grains, which are extremely hard and | 
treous in fracture and often somewhat trans- 
went. It is found that these wheats are| 
‘pecially adapted to the semiarid plains from | 
orth Dakota to Texas. They make excellent | 
ead and are particularly suitable for macaroni. | 
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ng Relieves 
Rheweation, Callous, Tender 
Perspiring Feet. not 

crowd the shoe. Atall stores or 

sent 10¢. a pair, 3 pair 25¢., postage paid, Send size of shoe. 


THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, Hartford, Conn. 








une a t Peas— 
apalits 
Hing’ Sweet Peas— 


Trails instead of growing 
upright. White, Pink, Yel- 
low, Lavenderand Scarlet. 


t Peas— | 

i | 

triped,Lav- | 

ender os Brown-red. 0c. | 
ett 12 sorts, one packet each for 20c., postpaid. 

UR GREAT CATALOGUTE of Flower ong | 
Verona 8e Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits, 136 
oer profusely illustrated, large colored plates, FREE. 

HN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.¥. 
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Coward 


Good Sense 











No reason in the world why YOUR children should 


not just as well have the easiest, best-shaped, best- 

made and altogether most satisfactory shoe that ever 

came out of a shop, as to put up with the ordinary ill- 

fitted, unscientific article. Catalogue ready with full 
particulars. Why not send for it to-day? 
SOLD NOWHERE ELSE. 


SHOES ALSO FOR ADULTS 
JAMES 8. COWARD, 

268 to 274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York | 
TURNED OUT TRUE. 
COFFEE-DRINKING RESPONSIBLE. 

“At a dinner-party a number of years ago a 
physician made this statement: ‘Coffee-drinking | 
is responsible for more ills than any other one 
thing, but it is impossible for me to make my | 
patients believe it.’ 

“ Neither would I believe him, but continued to | 
drink my coffee with sweet content. After a time 
I became aware of the fact that I was frequently 
lying awake nearly all night without any apparent 
reason, and the morning found me tired out and 
nervous. | 

“ The insomnia increased ; then came a dull pain 
| at the base of the brain and severe pressure at my 
heart. My outside work was given up, for I could 
hardly bear the little fatigue of the day. ‘Nervous 
prostration brought on by overwork,’ the doctor 
said. I thought of the words of old Doctor Bag- 
ley, ‘ Coffee is the poison that is responsible,’ ete., 





| ete. 


“T had heard of Postum Food Coffee and deter- 
mined to try it. The first cup was so weak and 
flat that it was not fit to drink. The next time it 
was prepared I looked after it myself to see that 
the directions were followed properly. 
was a revelation; I found it a delicious beverage. | 

“The cure was not wrought in a day, but little | 
by little my nerves became strong, the pain ceased, 
and again I could sleep like a tired child. 

“I am now completely restored to health by 
Postum Food Coffee used in place of ordinary 
coffee, have regained the fresh complexion of 


girlhood, and I can realize the truth of the old | 


doctor’s statement. I wish people could under- | 
stand that truth before they permit coffee to bre ak | 
them down. 

“ I have known of several others who have been | 
restored to health by leaving off coffee and taking | 
up Postum Food Coffee. Please do not publish 


| my name, but I am willing to answer letters of 


| inquiry if stamp is enclosed.” 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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DIFFERENT FLAVORS. 


Nationa Biscuit Compayy. 


















Handsomest Wall Papers 


have P. W. P. on each roll. Made by P aper RG 
WALL PAPER COMPANY, NEW BRIGHTON, PA 
Ask for book showing patterns in color fac simile. 


STEVENS RIFLE CONTEST. 


We are prepared to send booklet an 

nouncing the results of our 1901 contest 
and particulars of our 1902 contest which 
will be of more interest than our last one. 








Mailed upon request. 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 138, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original 
and unique pian becomes simp iy 
an investment. It is always wort 
exactly what you paid for it. It 
will pay you to investigate. We * 
carry the largest line of fine and ~ 
rare Violins in America. Good 
ones, $5 up. Easy payments, if #3 
desired. Large, handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue FREE onrequest. 


The BUDOLPH WUBLITZER (00. 
122 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati. 


THE GEM NAIL CLIPPER 























Better than knife or scissors._ Trims nails nice, even, 
oval shape, any desired length. Best for removing hang- 
nails. Convenient to carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted, 

Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 

Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 


THE H.C. COOK CO., % Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 








HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED < 
LOGUE OF HARDY NORTHERN GROWN 
FRUITS, PLANTS ORNAMENTAL IREES, 
SHROBBERY ETC. MAILED WRITEFOR 
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Use It 
Every Day 


and don’t know, what it 
means to suffer from colds 
or coughs. 

Croup, Catarrh, Asthma 
and ——e are re- 
lieved at once by 


Hyomei 


It is dry air, and when 
breathed goes direct to the 
air-passages of the head, 
throat and lungs, destroy- 
ing the disease germs that 
are lodged there. No in 
convenience. No dosing. 
Just breathe it daily. 
Complete Outfit, $1.00. 

rial Outfit, 25c. 

At Druggists or by mail. 
Send for 5 Days’ 
Treatment and 

Medical Advice Free. 
THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 

Becond &t., Ithaca, N. Y¥. 
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. als seem to be “gathered” 
5. them to be fluted from centre to circumference, 
not unlike “frilled”’ velvet. 
of the flowers, aided by these corrugations, en- 
ables them to present bold, handsome faces, even 
during the driest summer weather. 
are extraordinarily 





% Eh ne, Giant Ruffled Pensied 


i A remarkable strain of Giant Pansies, the flowers 
: ~~ of which are so large and full that the broad pet- 
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to the stem, causing 


T he unusual substance 


The flowers 
large and are borne on 
strong stems well above the foliage; they are 
nearly all five-blotched on the 
and contain rich combinations of coloring, in- 
cluding some new tints and blendings. The 
plants are vigorous and large, 
abundantly. 

Mixed Colors. Price 25c. per pkt., 5 pkts. for $1. 
With every order for a single packet or more 
will besent gratis, our Superb Catalogue of 


1? «Everything for the ga ali 
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“IVER JOHNSON 


ISTHE F/RS7T AND ONLY PERFECT SAFETY. | 
HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


AUTOM ATIC 


oie THETRUTH INA NUTSHELL 
~ a a 


forging 
to finish 
every detail 
Mechanically 
Perfect. 


Accidental 
Discharge 


Johnson 


That’s all you need to know about it. Best 


REVOLVER 


In the world. Of your local dealer or sent to 
any address, cash with order. 


5 
Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S. A. 
Manfactgrere, of the well-known Iver Johnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 
N. Y. SALESROOMS: Established 1871. 
9 Chambers Street. Catalogues Free. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the popes. All 
additional pages over oe it—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent b mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite i 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, mone to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


t 
3 PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ECZEMA. 


CZEMA is a name applied to certain 
inflammations of the skin. The 
forms of the disease, as well as 
the appearances it presents, are 
extremely numerous. 

Most forms appear first in the 
character of small, blister-like 
elevations which contain a watery 
fluid. These soon burst, leaving 
the skin scaly, dry, and almost 


ing. The appearance, which has 
been compared to’ small water- 
blisters, ordinarily lasts but a day 
or so, while the red, scaly appear- 
ance may last for weeks or months. Fever is not 
ordinarily encountered with this eruption. 

A great deal is usually made of eczema, and 
much is done before the physician is consulted to 
combat it. In almost every instance what is done 
by the sufferer and his friends is overdone. Thus 
the ointments ordinarily used are too irritating, 
too frequently applied and too infrequently re- 
moved by bathing. 

Bathing the affected part at least once a day 
is a profitable measure. The best Castile soap 
should be used, and this but sparingly. The 
drying of the area affected should be done with 
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a soft towel with a patting motion and without | 


friction. Plain corn-starch admirably completes 
the drying process, and for this reason is in itself 
a valuable remedy, especially in the moist eczema 
of infancy. The skin, if kept clean and dry, is 
placed under the best possible conditions for 
recoyery. 

Remedies of a too active or powerful nature 
prolong and increase the disease; for example, 
glycerine without the addition of any medicament 
has the effect upon certain delicate skins of an 
active irritant. It is necessary to emphasize the 
harmfulness occasioned by remedies containing 
too large a proportion of stimulating ingredients, 
since this disease is one so frequently treated by 
home remedies. 

It is not uncommon to find the error committed 
of heavily covering the area affected in the belief 
that protection from the air is productive of good. 
The very reverse is true. A tightly fitting hood, 
for example, which presses the ears closely against 
the head, directly favors attacks of eczema at the 
point of contact of the opposite surfaces. 

Not a few cases of chronic eczema are depend- 
ent upon systemic causes. The causes in these 
instances demand attention. Sluggish condition 
of the bowels, kidneys and liver must be properly 
eliminated. 

Varicose veins often cause eczema of the lower 
limbs. Later it is apt to degenerate into ulcers. 


Usually eczema dependent upon varicose veins | 


requires the support afforded by elastic stockings 
before permanent cure is effected. 

Some cases baffle the skill of the most experi- 
enced physicians, but most require but cleanliness 
and the removal of the original causes to effect a 
cure. 
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THE MUSICAL MATTRESS - BEATER. 


he delight in one’s daily occupation, and if 
prosaic and uninteresting in its nature to 
render it fine and poetic by the manner in which 
it is carried on, is an admirable achievement. 
Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, in his latest novel, 
devotes a passage which is not fiction to the 
colchonero, or mattress-beater, of Spain, who 
performs his task—not less than once a month for 
every self-respecting Spanish housewife—in the 
open air outside the house, with two sticks and a 
knife for implements. 

In a moment he deftly cuts the stitches of the 
mattress and lays bare the wool, which he never 
touches with his hands. The longer stick in his 
right hand describes great circles in the air and 
deseends with the whistle of a sword upon the 
wool, of which it picks up a small handful. Then 
the shorter stick comes into play, picks the wool 
from the longer, throws it into the air, beats it 
this way and that, tosses it and catches it until 
every fiber is clear, when the fluffy mass is deftly 
cast aside. 

All the while, through the beating of the wool, 
the two sticks beaten against each other play a 
distinct air, and each mattress-beater has his 
own, handed down from his forefathers, ending 
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with a whole chromatic scale as the shorter stick 
swoops up the length of the longer one to sweep 
away the lingering wool. Thus the whole mattress 
is transferred from a sodden heap to a high and 
fluffy mountain of wool, all baked by the heat of 
the sun. ° 

The man has a hundred attitudes, full of grace. 
He has complete control over his two thin sticks, 
can pick up with them a single strand of wool or 
half a mattress. He can throw aside a pin that 
lurks in a ball of wool, or kill a fly that settles on 
his work without staining the snowy mass. And 
all the while, from the moment that the mattress 
is open till the heap is complete, the two sticks 
never cease playing their thin and woody air, so 
that any one within hearing may know that the 
colchonero is at work. 
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HEALING A BROKEN LEG. 


he proceedings of the Royal Society of England 
were not taken so seriously a hundred and fifty 

years ago as theyare now. A sailorwho had broken 
his leg sent to the Royal Society an account of the 
remarkable manner in which he had healed the 
fracture. His story was that he had dressed it 
with nothing but tar and oakum, and in three 
days was able to walk just as well as before the 
accident. Harper’s Round Table tells the story: 

This remarkable story naturally caused some 
excitement among the members of the society. 
No one had previously suspected tar and oakum 
of possessing such miraculous healing powers. 
The society wrote for further particulars, and 
doubted, indeed, whether the leg had been really 
fractured. The truth of this part of the story, 
however, was proved beyond a shadow of a doubt. 
Several letters passed between the Royal Society 
and the sailor, who continued to assert most 
solemnly that his broken leg had been treated 
with tar and oakum, and with nothing else. 

The society might have remained puzzled for an 
indefinite period had not the sailor added in a 

ostscript to his last letter: “I forgot to tell your 

onors that the leg was a wooden one.” 
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NOT UNREASONABLE, AFTER ALL. 


hey were sitting in the corner grocery store, 
exchanging the confidences of the fishing 
season, and as the conversation progressed the 
At last, says 
the New York Times, the tall, lank man on the 
eracker-barrel pulled himself together and began: 
“I went down to the river this morning, and 
although the water was high almost to a flood, 


took a ten-foot pike —’ 
“Stop there,” exclaimed the fat man with the 


corn-cob pipe. “Tell us you took an eight-pound 
— ‘ll sit idly by. But a ten-foot pike, 
never!” 


“I took a ten-foot pike-pole,” continued the 
unruffied man on the cracker-barrel, “‘and in less 
_ five minutes I hooked out a fifteen -foot 
ass —’’ 

“See here! See here!’? shouted the owner of 
the grocery. ‘You'll have to go a from here 
to finish that story. I haven’t any lightning-rods 
on this store yet.” 

“I hooked out a fifteen-foot basswood log,” 
—— the tall man, ‘‘and I was going to ask 
10w much you think I can get for it.’ 
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CATCHING RED-HOT RIVETS. 


t would seem not to be a pleasing occupation, 
even if the rivet is caught in an old nail-keg, 
yet the feat is constantly performed by workmen 
on the rapid transit subway in New York. An 
old riveter described the operation to a reporter 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Illustrated. Thousands of interesting 
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McALLISTE . 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 








A BOY’S STOCKINGS 
must be made with three points in 
mind: First, wear; second, lots of wear, 
and third, hard wear. 











STOCKINGS FOR BOYS 
are made with these points knit into the 
leg, toe and heel. Mothers will find them 
a great saving in expense and mending. 
Men, women and children will find 
Iron Clads made for their special need. 


25 CENTS A PAIR. 

If your dealer does not keep “Iron Clads”’ 
No. 19 for Boys, send 25c. for pair, post-paid. 
Four pairs for #1. compre pgirs for Men, 
Women or Girls, same price. State size. 


> COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 























Is known by our trade-mark. See }} 
that it is on the label. It means }| 
nothing to us. Our goods would 
still be the best we could make 
without it. But it insures 
your getting the real thing. 
on 

Ask your dealer ; if he is 
not up to date, send for our 
Cata. before purchasing. 


GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H. d 
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SAME PRICE 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
Brilliant .Clean, 
Easily Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 














of the Sun. 


Ordinarily, he said, they catch rivets just as | 
they are doing here, in a rivet-keg or something 
of that sort. But there are men who catch rivets | 
with a pair of tongs; just reach out for them and 
nip a red-hot rivet out of the air with the nipper 
part of the tongs, the same as a bird would h Be 
flying feather or what not out of the air with his 


eak. 

You might see rivets caught in this manner by 
riveters at work on the structure of the elevated 
railroad—thrown up to them from a forge on the 
ground below. This, to be sure, would not be 





commonly a very high throw or a long catch, but | 
it takes skill, nevertheless, to catch a rivet with 
a pair of tongs even at that distance. You might | 
see rivets nipper-caught at greater distances than 
that sometimes by riveters at work on buildings. 


A BELATED DISCOVERY. 





rs. Norton came home from a call one day | 

in such a disturbed condition that it was | 
evident that tears were not far in the background. 
She lost no time in beginning her explanation. 
“John,” she said to her husband, “IT am so} 


mortified I don’t know what to do!’ 
“What is the matter, Joanna?” asked Mr. | 


orton. 
“T have just been calling on Mrs. Peverill. You | 

aa her husband, Major Peverill?” 
"Ves 


“Well, I just learned to-day that ‘Major’ isn’t | 

his title at all. ‘Major’ is his first name.” 
“Why, certainly. I’ve always known that. | 
What is there so pooetitying. about it?” | 
“Nothing,” said Mrs. Norton, with a groan, 
“only that I’ve been calling him ‘Major’ every 

time I’ve met him for the last ten years!” 
* 


EASILY PARDONED. 


mpartiality is supposed to be one of the prime 

requisites of a good school-teacher, and indeed 

it is a quality which most of them possess. But 

even the schoolmistress is human, and as a story 

in the Christian Register shows, may measure 

out justice with a due regard for extenuating 
circumstances, 

A little Cambridge girl was discovered whisper- 
ing in school, and the teacher asked: ‘““What were 
you saying to the girl next to you when I caught 
you woepetingt 

The little cu brit hung her head for a moment, 
and then — : “I was only telling her how nice 
you looked in your new dress.” _ 

“Well, that—yes—I know—but we must—the 
class in spelling will please stand up!”’ 
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Our patterns for 1902 are the finest productions of American and Foreign 
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EVERY PATTERN IS A PRIZE 
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THE LAST OF SEVEN. 


h, be not angry, chide her not, 
Although the child has erred, 
Nor bring the tears into her eyes 
By one ungentle word. 


When that sweet linnet sang, before 
Our summer roses died, 

A sister's arm was round her neck, 
A brother at her side. 

But now in grief she walks alone 
By every flowering bed, 

That sister’s clasping arm is cold, 
That brother’s voice has fled. 

And when she sits beside my knee 
With face so pale and weak, 

And eyes bent o’er her book, I see 
The tears upon her cheek. 

Then chide her not, but whisper now, 
“Thy trespass is forgiven.” 

How canst thou frown in that pale face? 
She is the last of seven. 


A MISAPPROPRIATED HONOR. 
i 
M her scarlet cloth heart and took up the 
lap-board. 

“You knew Hammet Sawtell that used to 
work for Squire Perkins, didn’t you?’ she 
asked, as one who knows the answer she will 
receive, but chooses to halt for a moment on the 
borders of her narrative. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Rollins, as she threaded 
needles with basting-cotton to supply the little 
seamstress. “He used to come over here with | 
errands and messages to Mr. Rollins every week. 
He was the boy who shuffled his feet all the | 
time he talked, he was so embarrassed.”’ 


“Yes—or conscious, whichever you’ve a mind 


to call it,” said Miss Spears, as she began to 
baste. “For my part, I always mistrust that 
these folks who think everybody’s eyes are 


fastened on them and their doings might have | 
more modesty, and not take any hurt from it. 
It’s a form o’ pride, to my thinking. 

“However, whether it’s pride or what it is,’ 
continued Miss Nancy, as she threaded her 
course over the lap-board, “it’s grown on Hammet 
Sawtell. Not but what he’s stopped shuffling 
his feet, for all | know, but he’s just as scared of 
other folks’s notice now, when he’s a man grown, 
as he ever was when a boy.” 

Mrs. Rollins sat in smiling patience, enjoying 
one of those rare oases of rest during a desert of 
dressmaking. She was a model listener at all 
times. 

“He’s thirty-two this summer,” Miss Nancy 
proceeded, “and it wasn’t till last May that he 
got up courage to ask Mary Potter to have him. 
You know he’s been working for the Potters, 
over to Sarsenet, for the last five years. He’s 
wanted Mary from the first, everybody knew, 
but he wasn’t ever willing to so much as beau 
her home from church for fear somebody would 
take notice of it, and he’d have to bear the brunt 
of remarks. 

“Mary Potter liked him in spite of all. I don’t 
know why she did, but then there’s no call 
for me to know, so that’s neither here nor there. 
But I expect it was dreadful trying to her, 
knowing he would ask her some day, to have it 
lag along so; but she never showed out her 
feelings. She’s got great self-respect, Mary 
Potter has. 

“Nobody but the two of ’em know just when 
he finally asked her, because the first folks heard 
of it was when Hammet mentioned real casual to 
my cousin Henry that he and Mary Potter had 
been engaged ‘for some time,’—if ever there was 
an aggravating set o’ words it’s those three,— 
and caleulated to be married in the course of a 
month. That was the last of May, and there are 
those that know it hadn’t occurred till after the 
first, on account of a conversation that took place, 
so you see that narrows the time down some. 

Everybody over to Sarsenet loves Mary Potter, 
so nobody bothered her with questions excepting 
old Busybody Snow,—there’s always one such 
in every town,—and she got no satisfaction, for 
Mary always said, pleasant but dignified, ‘We | 
shall be married before very long, but it will be 
a quiet wedding, both on account of uncle’s 
Wishes and Hammet’s. Then Hammet and I | 
going off for a little visit to his cousin.’ 

“So all the young folks made their little pres- 

ts, and gave ’em to Mary and Hammet. Mary 
Was sweet and pleased with every one of ’em, 
and I suppose Hammet was gratified, but words 
dowt come easy to him. And one day toward. 
the last of June the minister drove out to the 
Potters, and Mary and Hammet went off that 
atternoon in the train. ‘There weren’t any old 
Shoes nor there wasn’t any rice or any such 
goings on. I don’t regret that, for I think there’s 
often too much boisterousness about weddings, | 
but the young folks felt kind of left out not to | 
hive a chance for good-bys or good wishes. 

“However, they went, and when a week had | 
Passed they stole back into town again on the | 
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evening train. Sim Leggett had his two-seater 
there, and he offered to ride ’em up to the farm, 
and Hammet accepted his offer and scuttled into 
the carriage like a beetle. 

““When they got ’most up to the farm, Hammet 
leaned over and grabbed Sim’s arm, and said he, 
‘Stop right where you are! Mary, look on the 
ridge-pole! Did you let the folks know we were 
coming home, so they could make a public time 
of it, after all I asked you not to? I’ve a good 
| mind as ever I had to do anything to turn right 
| around and go back !’ 
| ‘**Mary looked up and saw the flag floating over 

the barn, and began to smile, but before she could 
| speak, Sim Leggett put in his oar. He owned 
| to me he’d been looking for just such a chance 
| for five years. 

| “Mr, Sawtell,—Hammet,—’ said he, 
| drawl of his that don’t hurry for man nor beast, 
| ‘we all respect you and Mary in this town, and 
| we'd like to do you honor, particularly on such 
an occasion as this.’ 

“*'That’s got nothing to do w ith this perform- 
ance!’ broke in Hammet. 

| “*No,’ says Sim, ‘it has not got anything to do 





with it; you’re right there. For much as we 
respect you and Mary, and would like to do you 
| honor on such an occasion as this, as | said 
before, we didn’t know you were coming, and 
we did know is, most of us—that to-morrow 
| will be the Fourth of July. Shall I drive on or 
| turn around ?’ 
**Drive on,’ says Hammet, and then all of a 
| sudden he began to laugh. 

“ ‘To you think I’m an idiot, Mary ?’ he asked 
her. Sim said he clucked up the horse for fear 
of seeming to listen for Mary’s answer, so he 
didn’t hear it. But he says Hammet 
appeared more like folks ever since, and perhaps 
Mary won’t have such a row to hoe with him, 





after all. Now will you just put on a couple of 

irons for me, so they'll be hot when I want 
7 . ‘ 

vem? ELIzABETH LINCOLN GoULD. 


TRAVEL IN MALACCA. 


| "There are most wonderful forests in the Malay 
| 


Peninsula. They are immense in extent. 
All are lashed and bound and relashed into one 
huge, magnificent, tangled net by the thickest 
|}underwood. No human being can force his 
way through this maze of trees and shrubs and 
thorns, plants and creepers ; and even the great 
beasts which dwell in the jungle are unable to 
| penetrate it, and are forced to take the game 
paths, beaten out by smaller animals. “In Court 
and Kampong” Mr. Hugh Clifford tells of the 
roadways prepared by nature : 
Through the Malay jungles 
streams and rivers flow seaward. These rivers, 
on the east coast, form the principal, and often 
the only, highways, many of them being navigated 


| for nearly three hundred miles of their course. 


When they become too much obstructed by falls 
they still 
serve the Malays of the interior as highways. 
Where they are very shallow they are used as 
tracks, men wading up them for miles and miles. 
A river-bed is a path ready cleared through the 
forests, and to the jungle-bred Malay it is nature’s 
macadamized road. 

No man need ever lose himself 
jungle. He can never have any difficulty in 
finding running water, and this, if followed 
down, means a river, and a river presupposes 
a village sooner or later. In the same way a 
knowledge of the localities in which the rivers of 
a country rise, and a rough idea of the directions 
in which they flow, are all the geographical data 
which are required in order to enable you to find 
your way unaided into any portion of that or the 
adjoining states which you may desire to visit. 

This is the secret of travelling through Malay 
jungles, in places where the white man’s roads 
are still far to seek, and where the natives are 
content to move slowly, as their fathers did 
before them. 


in a Malay 


A GREAT DRIFT PILE. 


wide-awake traveller will find many things of 
interest in Alaska outside of the locality 


which is nearest the gold-fields. One of the 
greatest curiosities is noted by the Chicago 


Record-Herald. It is an immense pile of 
driftwood, collected by converging ocean currents 
from seas far and near. This haven for lost 
wood is on the coast between Cape Yaktag and 
Kayak Island, and is twelve or fifteen hundred 
miles northwest from Seattle. 

Logs and timbers there may be identified as 
having come from Japan, China, even India, 


| as well as from points along the American coast. 


There are logs eight feet in diameter. Whole 
trees one hundred and fifty feet long are there, 
root and branch. Some of the logs bear the names 
of the men who felled the trees, or the peculiar 
mark of some mill company. There is also much 
wreckage and driftwood. 

One beach after another has been formed by 
A little back from the present 
shore the wood seems to have been buried in the 
earth and turned to coal. The newer logs are 


| without bark, of a whitish appearance and very 


The hardness may be due to long sub- 
In places the timbers are 
in others not more than 


hard. 
mersion in sea-water. 
piled twenty feet high ; 
four or five feet high. 
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AMPS Ibum,25 cts. Agen anted. 0, com. 


NEWTON STAMP CO., NEWTON CEN: rRE, MAss. 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 


TRADE-MARK 


Highest Award from the World's 
Columbian Exposition. 

Endorsed by Eminent Phy- 
sicians as the Most Scientific 
and Practical Waist or Corset. 

Our illustrated Manual se nt free 
on application to M. E. HALL, 
76 Huntington Avenue, Mass. 


PREVENTION 


Pile Pencil. 

















This new medicinal remedy comes 
as a boon and a blessing to the great 
number of persons who are in any 


way troubled with piles. 


By mail, 256. post-paid. 


— Chemical Company, 
) Merrimac Street, Boston. 




















an entirely 
water and 
It solves a a dif- 


N2! wax or varnish but 
“Hot 


new preparation. 
grease do not affect it. 
ficult problem in that it 


Cleans and Peaneuen 
Kitchen Floors. 


It is equally good for any wooden floor 
or interior finish. Apply it yourself with 
cloth or brush. Paint and Hard are 
Stores sell it. $8 


Sample 10 cts. es Mail. 


l. H. WILEY & COMPANY, 
84-92 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Booklet free on request. 
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4 S a Special Reward for S 3 
b) 4 securing new sub- #5 9 
$ scriptions we have invented oa 5 0 
$ a Pocket Tool Knife, as =) 8 
4 illustrated in this cut. Noth- + 
'@ ing like it has ever before = 0 
& been made. You willnotice V PATENT ALLOWED , 
@® that it has a clip blade, a 
$ saw, also a reamer for making holes in leather, and 0 
: a draw-shave blade. The draw-shave blade is | 8 
9 so practical and useful that it is a wonder no one X 3 
@ ever before thought of it. With it delicate work can $ 
@ be done that cannot be done with an ordinary knife- “yy S5°wr*"to" 2 
$ blade. No tool knife selling at $3.00 will compare ° 0 
$ in quality of manufacture and usefulness to the Knife we here offer you. 8 
@  ~=It is made for Companion subscribers exclusively. Each cutting blade is 8 
4 made by hand by an expert blade-maker of thirty years’ experience. The @ 
4 quality of the steel used is 
0 the very finest grade of bar @ 
4 steel, tempered by a special 4 
” process known only to the 
4 makers. For the past five @ 
9 years we have used knives g 
$ made by this @ 
4 firm. Not 4 
4 even the cele- 3 
0 brated Wost- @ 
bd nholmknives 9% 
0 = me 0 
9 are superior in cutting qualities $ 
and durability to blades made @ 
by the Lockwoods. 8 
i® The saw is made with special care. @ 
4 ’ | ul The teeth are not stamped out, as is g 
8 Peg usually done, but are hand-cut. With ? 
0 USED 48 4 DRAW-SHAvVE. this Knife you have quite a tool-chest @ 
° in your pocket, ready for almost any emergency. 3 
0 0 
0 
% 3 
0 
° $ 
0 0 
: THE OFFER. 
« 
3 One of these useful Knives will be sent to any Companion 
0 subscriber who will secure one new subscription to The Com- 
panion before April 10, 1902. The postage on the Knife is 8 cts. ; 
0 Its price is $2.00, but it is not offered for sale. It can only be ) 
0 obtained by securing a new subscription to The Companion. > 
9 Send us your name and address, and it will be put on the Knife 3 
4 free of charge. No name now standing to your credit can rc 
0 apply on this Special Offer. This Knife Offer applies only to 0 
$ new subscribers obtained between Jan. 16 and April 10, 1902. bi 
$ 8 
0 
9 
$ The demand for these Knives is very great. There is a delay of a 
4 few days in putting your name and address on the Knife. We shall, how- 
4 ever, fill all orders in their turn. $ 
” 0 
» 0 
3 PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. ® 
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Austin Young G&G Co.’s 


Fine Oatmeal Biscuit. 





ON A 


MEAL. 


OAT 





Every New England family should sample this delicious, nutritious and 
easily digested biscuit. Sold by Grocers. For 


FREE SAMPLE  **dress AUSTIN YOUNG & CO., 


Manufacturers, Chelsea, Mass. 











» ONE OF OVER 


Fifty PacKage Varieties. 








Milk Food. 


NOT A MEDICINE, 
but an absolutely pure, 
sterilized and nutri- 
tious food for the 
young as well as the 

aged. Indorsed and Recom-) 


mended by Physicians. , 
Campbell’s Milk Food 
contains all the life-main- 

taining, body-building ele- 
ments of milk in a highly 
concentrated state. 


Campbell’s 


Buy of Your 
Dealer ... 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., General Agts., 27 6 29 Broad St., Boston. 
a% Write for Free Booklet. 














Knights’ Red Currant Jelly. 
ie | 7H#e PURE KIND | | 


MADE STRICTLY FROM 





Else. 





Ripe Red Currants, 
Granulated 7 


ANY so-called red currant jellies on the 


colored with aniline red and flavored with 
chemicals. Many such jellies show by 
analysis traces of poisonous acids, colors, 
etc., and while the quantity isn’t sufficient 
to kill you, it is enough to be extremely 
detrimental to health. When you buy red 
currant jelly pay a little more and get 
Knights’—the pure kind. It pays. 





Put up in Tumblers and in 5-Ib. Stone Pails. 


87-89 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


Nothing 


market are nothing but apple pulp | 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP’N, | 











These pails hold 5 full pounds of jelly — the pail is free, 














9 
My! Thats Good 
What makes it good, did you ever stop to think? 
The cake would taste ‘‘flat’’ enough without 


the flavoring extract you put into it—and the 
better the flavoring the better the flavor. 


BAKER’S 
ve EXTRACTS 


make things delicious because they are 
PURE and impart a NATURAL FRUIT 
FLAVOR. They’re made direct from the 
finest fruits by an original process. Baker 
bottles are honest bottles; no paneled 
sides. 

You'll pay a little more for Baker’s, 

but you’ll use but HALF as much— 

and so save money in the end. ::: 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


A wy AAG 

























Best in quality —largest in quantity — applied 
with a cloth—makes no dust—does its work 
quickly, easily and effectively. 

MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 















































READ THIS LETTER: 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY. 


Gentlemen: I received your premium, the 
“* Crack-Shot” Rifle, and am MUCH PLEASED 
WITH IT. Thanking you for same, 







It sells for $4.00. 


We Give It Away for 
Coupons saved from Cans of 


Union Club 
Coffee 


SOLD BY LEADING 
GROCERS. 


Save the Coupons 
for Premiums. 


Yours truly, 
G. A. PUTNEY, Guilford, Conn. 


THE ** CRACK-SHOT ”’ is one of the 

very best small-bore rifles. Weighs 
but 4 lbs. Shoots .22 short cartridges. 
Has an automatic safety catch and can- 
not be discharged by accident :: 


A Splendid Rifle. 
- Send for Premium List of 
A Popular Premium. 80 Articles. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS 6G COQO., Hartford, Conn. 
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SAWYER’S 
CRYSTAL 
BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 





SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 
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40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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From the Painting, BATTLE OF LEXINGTON, by A. H. Bicknell. 


This celebrated Fainting has been copied for one of the color-plates of the stor 


of “ The Minute Man,” 
about Paul Revere and the Battles of Lexington and Concord, he 


a handsome book to be issued later by t 


Whitman Grocery Company, Orange, Mass., in connection with their well-known ““Minute” Family : 
Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Minute Malted Cereal Coffee. 
Such an elegant thing will take months to complete. It will be 
announced when ready— until then send 2-cent stamp for sample of either of the above Minute packages, 


) 7b tt 4 package of the Gelatine, and gét with it free samples of Tapioca and Coffee and a 


Address Dept. F, Whitman Grocery Co., Orange, Mass. 


Don’t send for this book now. 

















